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TO  THE 


PRINTER. 


I HAVE  feen  a pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten on  the  Union,  and  publlflied  In  the  name  of 
the  Earl  of  Clare.  The  fpeech  of  the  Noble 
Earl^  delivered  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  I have 
nothing  to  fay  to,  but  a publication  Is  not  a 
fpeech,  and  though  It  be  the  work  of  a member  of 
Parliament,  has  no  privilege.  Whether  his  Lord- 
fhip  be  the  author,  I have  no  authority,  fave 
the  aflumption  of  the  publication,  to  affirm  ; 
but  the  pamphlet  contains  againft  feveral,  with 
whom  I have  afted,  charges,  the  moft  diredt, 
and  againft  myfelf,  for  the  laft  20  years,  charges 
the  leaft  qualified  and  infinuations,  the  moft 
deep.  What  is  yet  worfe  it  tends  to  lower 
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the  charadler  of  the  Country,  and  to  tarnlfh  the 
brightefl  paflages  of  her  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  me- 
mories of  the  perfons  concerned  in  thofe  tran- 
fadions.  Matter  fo  various  and  comprehenfive, 
could  not  be  regularly  difcuffed  in  any  debate  that 
has  come  or  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Houfe 
of  Commons:  in  the  interval  of  bufinefs,  I there- 
fore refort  to  the  only  method  of  defence,  the 
Prefs. 


i vH.  GRATTAN. 


<*  Mr.  Grattan  will  take  no  notice  of  any  Anfwer,  ex- 
cept one  coming  from  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet. 


AN 


I 


A N S W E R, 

&c.  &c. 
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Of  the  work  which  it  is  propofed  to  anfwer  nearly  one 
third  is  the  common  place'of  Irifh  Hiftory  : much  of  abridg- 
ment, much  of  mifreprefentation,  no  new  difccn'ery,  no  new 
remark;  the  termini  or  landmarks  of  hiftoric  kno\\dedge,  re- 
main precifely  as  they  were,  in  their  oldTober  ftation.  What 
was  long  known  before  by  many  men,  by  many  women,  and 
by  many  children,  the  compendium  of  the  ftudies  of  your 
childhood,  this  pamphlet  reports  to  you,  for  the  amufement 
of  your  age,  without  any  other  novelty,  fave  that  of  mif- 
reprefentation. The  idea  is  to  make  your  hiftory  a calumny 
againft;  your  anceftors  in  order  to  disfranchife  your  pofterity: 
the  execution  is  without  the  temper  of  a commentator  dr  the? 
knowledge  of  an  hiftorian. 

We  will  begin  with  this  performance,  at.the  Irilh  parlia- ' 
ment'of  James  ift.  The  author  is  now  within  187  years  of 
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his  fubje£l.  Ireland,  fays  he,  had  no  parliamentary  conftitu- 
tlon  ’till  that  time.  Here  his  pages  on-ly  deferve  attention, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  lineage  of  our  liberties  againft 
flander.  This  hatement  is  a tradudfion  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  realm,  a calumny  againft  her  antiquities  and  a falfifica- 
tion  of  her  title.  Lord  Coke,  the  judges  of  England,  the 
records  of  Ireland,  the  modus'  tenendi  parliamefitumy  the 
ilatute-book,  the  extent  of  adts  of  Parliament  before  the 
reign  of  James  throughout  the  realm,  and  the  adl  of  annex- 
ation among  others,  anfwer  him  : from  all  thofe  you  find  that 
Ireland  had  a Parliament  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the 
legifiature  v»^as  not  of  the  Pale,  but  of  the  nation.  * 

The  boldnefs  of  this  aflertion  is  rendered  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  diftinguifiied  feeblenefs  of  its  reafoning. 
The  pamphlet  attempts  to  prove  that  to  be  true  in  argu- 
ment which  is  falfe  in  fadf,  and  its  argument  is,  that 
James  ift  generalized  Irifli  reprefentation,  by  forty  pri- 
vate boroughs,  that  is,  that  he  rendered  reprefentation 
general,  by  making  it  particular.  It  teaches  you  to  think, 
that  it  was  James  inftead  of  Eliz.  who  created  the  17  Coun- 
ties, and  not  the  40  boroughs,  by  him  eredfed  to  counteradl 
that  county  reprefentation,  in  order  to  pack  a Parliament; 
a traffic  which  this  work  feems  difpofed  to  admire.  It  con- 
ceives that  the  legifiature  was  not  general,  becaufe  the  re- 
feprefentation  was  not  fo;  it  ffiould  have  faid,  that  the  le- " 
giflature  being  general,  the  reprefentation  ought  to  be  fo. 
It  difcovers  two  ideas  of  a new  and  extraordinary  nature  on 
this  fubjedl  that  Parliament — is  confined  by  the  bounds  of 
reprefentation,  and  that  national  reprefentation  is  extended 

by 

* See  the  fpeech  of  the  late  fccretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  on  the 
fubje^t  of  parliamentary  reform,  in  the  parliam«ntary  debates  of  93.  It  is  a 
complete  anfwer  to  the  pamphlet  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft.  See  cxtraft 
from  it  at  the  end. 
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By  the  creation  of  private  boroughs:  and  for  this  paradoxical' 
idea  of  Parliament,  and  this  paradoxical  idea  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  it  offers  you  nothing  like  extent  of  erudition,  or 
force  of  imagination  : the  art  of  modern  war  fays  the 
pamphlet,  is  to  traduce  the  houfe  of  Stewart;  the  art  of  mo- 
dern court  loyalty,  it  might  have  added,  is  to  praife  the 
principle  of  the  Stewart  and  to  plant  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Ha- 
nover. 

The  pamphlet  now  comes  to  its  own  times,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  as  it  dwelt  on  the  pad  with  all  the  fury 
and  prejudices  of  the  prefent  time,  fo  it 'expatiates  on  the 
prefent,  with  as  much  error  and  mistake,  as  if  it  were  treat- 
ing of  the  remoteft  antiquity.  It  dates  the  adjudment  of  82, 
to  be  deferibed  by  its  author  as  follows : that  it  emanated 

from  the  armed  convention  affembled  at  Dungannon,  was 
“ approved  at  county  meetings  of  the  people,  armed  and 
“ unarmed,  and  was  fan(dioned  and  regidered  by  the  Irifh 
“ Parliament No  fuch  thing,  normally  thing  like  it,  did 
its  author  fay,  nor  fugged,  nor  hint ; and  this  datement  of 
the  pamphlet  is  not  mifreprefentation,  nor  mifinterpretation, 
but  palpable  invention,  did  not  the  pamphlet  affume 
the  nanie  of  a judicial  character,  I would  fay,  down- 
right fabrication ; I refpedf  and  admire  the  meeting 
at  Dungannon,  but  the  fubjeefs  of  82  did  not  emanate 
from  thence  ; two  years  before  were  they  difeufled  in  Par- 
liament, they  were'difeufled  on  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  on 
a motion  made  by  myfelf,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  felTion^ 
and  of  the  next  feffion,  repeatedly  and  fully;  they  were 
adopted  by  different  counties,  and  various  diferiptions  of 
men,  and  they  finally  paffed  the  Parliament.  Such  is  the 
hidory;  the  pamphlet  falfifiesthe  hidory,  to  blemifh  a great 
tranfaedion,  and  attributes,  that  falfification  to  me  in  order 
to  blemifh  an  individual. 
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We  follow  the  work  where  it  will  be  perhaps  more  fortu- 
nate. It  objects  on  the  queftion  of  the  claim  of  right  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Volunteers^  their  charadter  now,  itfeems, 
it  profclTcs  to  admire;  their  conduct  however  (this  was 
the  moft  leading  part  of  the  conduct,  of  the  old  Volunteers,) 
it  condemns;  the  inconfiftency  of  fetting  up  a character,  and 
putting  down  a conduct,  is  glaring,  but  in  a work  pregnant 
with  every  thing  which  is  exceptionable,  hardly  deferves 
notice.  But  will  any  man  fcrioully  fay,  that  thofe  bodies 
ihould  not  have  come  forward  at  that  time  v/ith  refolutions 
in  favour  of  a claim  of  right  ? does  any  man  mean  to  affirm 
that  we  could  have  eftabliffied  that  claim  without  them  ? 
If  fo,  he  is  a miftater  of  the  truth.  Does  any  man  mean  to  fay, 
that  the  claim  did  not  deferve  to  be  eftabliflied  ? if  fo,  he  is  a 
Have;  and  in  neither  cafe  does  he  deferve  an  anfwer.  To 
have  countenanced  refolutions  eflential  to  the  eftabliffiment 
of  your  conftitution,  and  to  have  oppofed  any  further  inter- 
ference, when  that  conftitution  was  eftabliflied,  was  the 
duty  and  the  pride  of  them  by  whom  the  bufinefs  of  82  was 
conducted.  By  the  firft  ftep  they  procured  the  conftitution; 
by  the  fecond,  they  fav.ed  the  government  and  in  both  they 
deferred  well  of  their  country,  and  are  placed  far  above  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  this  little  performance,  its  little  cen- 
fure  or  its  little  praife.  We  thought  that  at  that  time,  as  in 
the  period  of  magfta  charta,  armed  men  might  make  decla- 
rations to  recover  liberty,  and  having  recovered  it,  wc 
thought  they  fecured  their  glory  as  well  as  their  freedom, 
by  retiring  to  cultivate  the  bleffings  of  peace. 

The  pamphlet  has  further  obje£fions ; it  condemns  the 
expedition  wdth  which  the  claim  of  right  was  eftabliflied,  it 
calls  for  difcuffion,  and  delay~to  do  what  ? to  debate  whe- 
ther the  Englifli  Parliament  had  a right  to  make  laws  for 
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Ireland  ; whether  the  privy  councils  in  both  countries  (hould 
alter  your  bills,  or  whether  the  mutiny  bill  fhould  be  perpe- 
tual ? why,  for  the  two  preceding  years,  thefe  fubjeds  had 
been,  and  little  other  than  thefe  fubjcds  had  been,  debated. 
The  pamphlet  has  proved  to  you,  however,  the  neceflity  of 
expedition,  by  its  argument  for  delay  j for  it  explains  to 
you,  that  we  were  to  delay  the  queftion,  in  order  to  fell  it, 
that  is,  in  order  to  diminifh,  clog,  and  condition  your  claim 
of  right : you  v/ere  to  delay,  the  pamphlet  explains,  in  order 
to  preferve  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  over  this  country, 
a (hare  of  legiflative  power,  and  the  pamphlet  adminifters 
additional  arguments  againft  its  projed  of  delay,  by  (hewing 
you,  that  the  viceroy  of  that  time  was  intriguing  againft 
your  favourite  meafures,  and  it  gives  you  flill  further  argu- 
ments againft  delay,  by  fuggefting  that  there  were  certain 
gentlemen  at  that’  time,  who  would  not  with  their  lives 
have  fupported  their  liberties  ; it  might  have  added,  nor  with 
their  votes  : perfedly  well  do  we  underftand  the  author  ; and 
this  pamphlet  might  have  added,  with  peculiar  authority, 
that  there  w’ere  certain  young  gentlemen  at  that  time,  ready 
to  barter  honour  for  oflice,  and  liberty  for  chains.  It  was 
therefore,  we  did  not  liften  to  the  idea  of  delay  ; we  did  not 
chufe  to  fet  up  the  inheritance  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
audion  ; we  w'ere  applied  to  for  delay,  and  we  refufed  it; 
we  thought  the  i6th  of  April  was  the  day  of  the  Irifh  Nation, 
and  we  were  determined  not  to  fleep,  until  laying  our  heads 
on  the  pillow,  we  could  fay,  this  day  Ireland  has  obtained 
a vidory. 

Seeing  then,  that  the  conftitutlon  was  eftabilflied  without 
delay,  or  barter,  or  audion,  the  pamphlet  does  not  defpair, 
it  has  a cure,  viz.  corruption  ; it  does  not  indeed  fet  forth 
corruption  in  words,  but  it  does  amply  and  broadly  in  idea. 
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The  cxprefTions  arcthefe  : the  only  fecuntyfor  national 
‘‘  concurrence  is  a permanent  and  commanding  influence  of 

the  Englllli  executive,  or  rather  Englifli  cabinet  in  the 
“ councils  of  Ireland.”.  By  councils  of  Ireland  it  means, 
and  profefles  to  mean,  nothing  lefs  than  the  Parliament,  fee 
page  45.  Here  is  the  neceflary  fubftitute,  it  feems,  for  the 
Britifli  Parliament— here  is  the  half  million — here  is  the  de- 
pendency of  the  Irifh  Parliament  avowed  as  a principle  ; here 
breaks  out  of  the  taint  and  fore  of  that  unfortunate  fyftem, 
v/hoferanknefsthe  pamphlet  feems  to  have  deeply  inhaled,  and 
with  whofe  political  incenfe  it  now  deigns  to  regale  our  nof- 
trils  and  its  own  *,  here  is  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
complaint  of  the  oppofition,  namely,  that  the  Britifli  minif- 
ter  fome  years  after  the  fettlemcnt  of  1782,  wifhed,  through 
his  agents  here,  to  filch  back  our  Conflitution  of  1782,  fo 
honourably  and  nobly  obtained,  and  to  refume  by  fraud 
what  had  been  obtained  by  treaty.  In  vain  fhall  a mlnifler 
come  forth  in  founding  words,  fuch  as  national  concurrence 
or  national  connexion,  and  wrap  himfelf  up  in  the  thread- 
bare coat  of  zeal  for  empire,  to  flab  his  country  to  the  heart ; 
fuch  arguments  are  not  to  be  anfwered  but  punifhed,  and 
when  any  man  fhall  avow  that  he  has  no  idea  of  governing 
in  this  country  without  rendering  her  Parliament  by  the 
means  of  influence,  perfe^Ily  dependent  on  Great  Britain, 
he  avows  not  his  profligacy  only,  but  his  incapacity  alfo. 
Such  a minifler  could  not  govern  without  corruption  ; he 
could  not  govern  with  it ; he  might  indeed  begin  by  attempts 
to  pack  a Parliament,  but  he  will  conclude  by  an  attempt 
to  abolifh  the  legiflature. 

To  return  to  the  pamphlet.  On  the  fubje£l:  of  the  claim  of 
right,  the  author  feems  to  have  three  parental  ideas  ; Firft, 
That  the  Volunteers  fhould  have  made  no  declaration  on 
the  fubjedi  : Secondly,  That  the  queftion  fhould  have  been 
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left  open  to  delay : and  Thirdly,  That  the  Brltilh  cabinet 
fliould  fucceed  to  the  power  of  the  Britifn  Parliament.  By 
the  firft  plan  the  conftitution  had  been  loft,  by  the  fecond 
fold,  and  by  the  third  corrupted.  Ws  follow  the  pamphlet? 
it  ftates,  that  the  adjuftment  of  1782  was  defcribed  by  the 
author  af  it  as  follows  ; then  he  introduces  a defcription 
which  certainly  was  given  by  its  author,  but  which  was  not 
a defcription  of  the  adjuftment  of  the  parliament  of  17B2, 
but  of  a parliament  that  fat  187  years  ago,  and  which  was 
aflembled  by  James  I.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1613. 
Here  again  is  that  of  which  we  have  fo  often  reafon 
to  complain  in  this  work  invention  j true  it  is,  that 
the  boroughs  created  by  James  I.  have  had  their  effe£l 
on  pofterity,  and  true  it  is,  that  ihofe  boroughs  continue  to 
fend  members  to  parliament ; fo  far  the  parliament  of  1782 
and  of  1613  had  a fimilitude  ; but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
parliament  of  1782  was  a packed  parliament  like  that  of  1 6 1 3 ; 
it  is  not  true  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  boroughs  were 
either  attornies  clerks  or  the  fervantsof  the  Caftle  as  in  1613; 
nor  is  it  true  that  the  boroughs  of  1782  refembled  thofe 
created  by  James  in  1613  *,  and  fo  far  the  two  parliaments 
have  no  fimilitude.  Mr.  Burke,  fpeaking  to  me  of  fome 
country  that  had  profpered  under  a conftitution  confiding 
of  three  eftates,  but  eftates  defe<Sively  formed,  obfcrved, 
“ that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a conftitution  fo  formed  as 
ours,  however  clumfy  the  conftituent  parts,  when  fet  together 
ina£l:ion,  ultimately  to  a£l:  well,”  fo  of  that  in  queftion.  The 
boroughs,  in  a courfe  of  time,  ceafed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  king,  and  the  conftitution  took  root  in  the 
people ; the  crown  became  dependant  for  fupply  on  the 
parliament,  and  the  parliament  by  the  o£fennial  bill,  be- 
came more  intimately  conne£fed  with  the  country  ; but 
however  altered,  depurated,  and  naturalized,  this  borough 
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fyfterti  was  an  evil  ftillj  in  1613  it  was  corruption — iu 
1800  it  may  be  Union.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  has 
not  thought  much  on  thefe  fubjeiTs  *,  ’tis  aftonifhing  how 
fhallow  is  that  little  performance  ; it  charges  my  defcription 
of  the  parliament  of  1613,  as  my  defcription  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1782 — that  is,  it  makes  a falfe  inference,  on  its 
falfe  inference,  it  makes  a falfe  comparifon,  and  the  folly 
of  its  own  inference  and  the  fallacioufnefs  of  its- own  com- 
parifon,  it  attributes  to  another  perfon.  Wc  follow  the 
v/ork.  It  affirms  that  the  rivals  of  Mr.  Flood  had  agreed  in 
1782  to  fupport  a draft  of  a clandeltine  bill  or  treaty  for  im- 
perial legiflation  which  the  pamphlet  defcribes,  and  adds  that 
they  facrificed  to  flimfy  and  corrupt  popularity  the  peace  of 
ages,  &c.  &c.  Here  are  two  aflertions  which  I do  affirm 
publicly, and  in  the  moft  unqualified  manner  contain  not  one 
fyllable,  or  tittle,  or  ffiadow  of  fa£l;  ; the  two  afiertions  are 
wholely  and  moll  abfolutely  deflitute  of  foundation.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlet  is  called  upon  to  fupport  them — 
he  has  accefs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  many  of  the 
cabinet  of  82,  in  both  countries,  and  to  the  official  and 
the  un-official  agents  of  that  time. 

We  have  feen  with  what  liberality  the  pamphlet  aflerts,  we 
■will  now  fee  with  what  oeconomy  it  reafons,  and  certainly  its 
falter  in  fa61:  muft  prejudice  its  authority  in  logic.  It  denies 
the  fettlementof  82  to  have  been  final;  the  words  of  the  fettle- 
ment  are  as  follows : ‘‘  His  Majefty  recommends  it  to  take 
into  confideration  the  difeontents  and  jealoufies  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  come  to  fuch  a final  adjuftment  as 
may  give  mutual  fatisfa<fl:ion  to  both  kingdoms” — See 
his  Meffiage  to  the  refpedfive  Parliaments. — Parliament 
declares,  y that  no  body  of  men  whatever  has  any  right 
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to'make  laws  for  Ireland,  fave  only  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  thereof,  that  this  is  the  birth-right  of  the 
people  in  which  the  elTence  of  tlieir  liberty  e-xills,  and 
which  we  cannot  furrendei  but  v/ith  our  lives” — See  Addrefs 
of  the  Iiifli  Commons  i6th  of  April. — “ His  Majelly  has 
recommended  tlie  fubje£l  to  his  Parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms, trufting  that  their  wlfdom  will  recommend  meafures 
as  may  terminate  in  a final  adjuftment” — See  his  Majefty’s 
anfwer. — “ the  Britifli  legiflature  has  concurred  in  a refolu- 
tion  to  remove  thecaufesof  your  difcontents  and  jealoufies 
— the  intention  of  the  king,  and  willingnefs  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament  come  unaccompanied  with  any  Jlipulaticfi  or  con- 
dition whatever.^' — See  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  fpeech,  27th 

May “ We  conceive  the  refolution  for  an  unqualified, 

unconditional  repeal  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  to  be  a meafure 
of  juftice  and  wifdom,  worthy  of  the  Britilh  Parliament, 
and  furnifhing  a perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  amity — 
gratified  in  thefe  partjculars,  no  conjlitutional  qi/ejiion 
•will  exiji  between  the  two  countries  to  interrupt  their  har- 
mony”— See  Irifh  Commons  Anfwer  27th  May. — “ We  re- 
joice that  the  name  of  Portland  will  be  handed  down  as 
blended  with  a full  and  perfedl  eftablifhment  of  the  eonftitu- 
tion  of  Ireland” — See  Commons  Addrefs  to  his  Excellency 
Jame  day. — ‘‘  His  Adajefly  afilires  his  Commons  of  his  affec- 
tionate acceptance  of  their  acknowledgments  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s and  the  Britifh  Parliament’s  attention  to  their  repre 
fentation,  and  which  they  fo  juftly  confider  as  furniihing  a 
perpetual  pledge  pf  mutual  amity. — The  declaration  that 
no  confitutional  quefion  between  the  two  nations  will  any 
longer  exift  that  can  interrupt  their  harmony,  are  very 
pleafing  to  him” — See  the  King’s  Anfwer  to  Irifti  Addrefs  of 
27th  May. — “ We  have  feen  this  great  national  arrangement 
cftablifiied  on  a bafis  which  fecures  the  tranquility  of  Ireland, 
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and  unites  the  afFedlions  as  well  as  the  interefts  of  both 
kingdoms” — See  Commons  Addrefs  at  the  clofe  of  the  fedion 
of  1782,  “ Convince  the  people  of  your  feveral  counties  that 
the  two  kingdoms  are  now  infeparably  one,  indilTolubly  con- 
nefted  in  unity  of  conftitution  and-  unity  of  intereft — that 
every  juft'  caufe  of  jealoufy  is  removed — that  the  two  nations 
have  pledged  their  faith',  and  their  beft  fecUrity  will  be  an 
adherence  to  that  compadl.”  See  the  fecond  fpeech  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  clofe  of  the  feflion  and  the  ad- 
juftment. 

Here  is  the  record  *,  the  pamphlet  propofes  to  do  away 
the  force  of  record  by  the  force  of  intrigue,  and  to  fet 
up  a private  correfpondence  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutr- 
nant  againft  a public  a£l:.  It  produces  an  intrigue  carried 
on  with  a view  to  clog  the  fettlement,  as  fufficient  not 
to  condition  or  interpret,  but  to  over-hawl  and  overfet  it ; 
— it  does  not  make  the  covenant  conclufive  on  the  infm- 
cerity  of  the  Viceroy,  but  the  inftncerity  of  the  Viceroy 
' conclufive  againft  the  covenant — as  if  it  were  poflible 
to  conftrue  away  the  obligation  of  a deed  of  truft  by  a 
private  proteft  of  the  truftee,  or  as  if  treaties  between 
two  nations  were  to  be  fet  afide  by  the  private  letter  of  the 
Envoy.  It  goes  further,  it  gives  the  private  intrigue  an  ex- 
tent which  the  intrigue  itfelf  never  afFe6led — it  makes  the 
correfpondence,  containing  a wiih, pending  the  adjuftment 
and  before  its  conclufion,  to  condition  the  Irifli  claim  of 
right,  tantamount  to  a public  proteft  purporting  to  render 
it  final  in  nothing. — ^The  pamphlet  ftates,  “ That  all  the 
parties  looked  on  the  adjuftment  of  1782  as  leading 
to  a future  political  treaty.” — Would  any  one  believe, 
would  any  one  conceive  that  the  alledged  author  of  that 
pamphlet  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the  parties  to  that  treaty, 
that  he  ftiould  not  know  they  were  the  King  and  the  re- 
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ipe£live  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries ; and  that  they 
were  not,  as  he  imagines,  the  individuals  concerned  In 
bringing  that  treaty  to  a conclufion? 

’^ut  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the  fentiments  of  thofe  In- 
dividuals, as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  treaty.  Thus 
Mr.  Fox^s  fentiments  the  pamphlet  has  mifreprefented  ; he 
has  declared  that  he  wilhed  to  make  the  bed  terms  he 
could  for  Great  Britain  ; but  as  Ireland  would  not  condi- 
tion her  independence,  he  gave  up  the  fecond  propofition. 
It  has  miftated  the  fentiments  of  General  Fitzpatrick  ; he 
declares  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  difpatch  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  that  he  had  at  the  very  time  aflured 
the  Irifli  Parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  which 
he  then  reprefented,  that  no  farther  meafure  was  Intended. 
He  has  miftated  Mr.  Grattan^s  fentiments,  who  publickly 
declares  that  every  part  of  the  aftertlon,  as  far  as  relates  to 
him,  is  totally  unfoundeel,  without  a fliadow  of  colour  or 
pretence  *,  and  calls  on  the  author  to  fupport  his  aflertlons* 
But  I think  I could  quote  another  authority  againft  this 
pamphlet  ; it  is  another  pamphlet  in  the  name  of  theTame 
author  publiftied  in  1798;  which  charges  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  the  oppofition  with  a breach  of  faith  in  agitating 
certain  political  and  commercial  queftlons,  after  the  king- 
dom had  'come  to  a final  fertlement  with  England,  “ A 

fettlement  fo  complete  and  fatisfadlory  as  to  render  a 
“ revival  of  political  or  cohftitutional  controverfies  utterly 
“ impofllble.” 

That  pamphlet  accordingly  quotes  the  addrefs  of  1782  *, 
declaring  that  all  conftitutional  queftlons  between  the  two 
countries  fiiould  ceafe,  and  it  extends  the  word  conjiituti- 
onal  to  mean  all  commercial  queftlons ; and  it  extends  the 
words  hetu'een  the  tw(i  nations  to  mean  queftlons  between 
the  adminijlation  and  the  coutitry.  This  interpretation  by 
/ the 
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the  pampKIet  of  1798,  was  as  extravagant  as  the  cpppofie 
iiUerpretation  by  the  pamphlet  of  1800,  in  thf  name  of  the 
fame  author.  The  author  is  there  made  to  differ  from* 
^'Ir.  Pitt,  and  to  fay  that  the  adjuftment  went  to  every 
thing  ; the  author  is  here  made  to  differ  from  himfelf,  which* 
i^  much  lefs  furprlfing,  and  to  fay  that  the  adjuflment  ex-^ 
tended  to  nothing.  But  here  I mufl  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
argument  only  that  is  inconfiflent,  the  fentiment  is  perfect- 
ly uniform  •,  it  advanced  covenant  againft  national  redrefs, 
and  it  now  advances  the  will  of  the  miniffer  againft  cove- 
nant. Thus  has  this  pamphlet  on  the  fubjeCt  of  a national 
treaty,  expatiated  with  extraordinary  vehemence  and  confi- 
dence without  knowing  its  purport,  without  knowing  who 
were  the  parties,  without  know^ing  who  fliould  be  the  par- 
ties, without  knowing  what  were  the  fentiments  of  the  par- 
ties ; in  direCl  contradiction  to  the  fentiments  of  the  prinr 
cipal  agents,  and  to  the  fpoken,  written  and  printed  opini- 
on of  the  alledged  author  of  the  publication. 

We  follow  the  work  ; having  denied  a covenant  which  did 
exift,  it  fabricates  a covenant  which  never  had  any  exift- 
ence  whatfotver  ; it  afferts,  page  47,  that  an  alliance  offen- 
five  and  defenfive,  was  formed  by  certain  parties  in  both 
countries  to  play  the  independence  of  Ireland  againft;  their 
nr.ragonifts  ; 2dly,  it  affirms  the  principal  objeCt  of  that  al- 
liance to  be,  to  guard  againft  any  fettlement  which  might 
cut  off  the  fources  of  jealoufy  and  difeontent  betw’een  the 
two  nations.  I do  aver  in  the  moft  folemn,  public  and  un- 
qualified manner,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation,  co- 
lour or  pretence  for  either  of  thofe  affiertions  ; and  it  is  with 
great  pain  I feel  myfelf  forced  to  declare,  that  they  are  ab- 
folutely  and  wholly  deftitute  of  any  foundation,  in  fa£l  or 
in  truth  •,  I refer  to  thefe  facfVs — 
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Immediately  after  the  fettlement  of  17B2,  the  EnglKh 
part  of  this  pretended  alliance  went  into  oppofition  j the 
Iriflr  part  of  this  pretended  alliance,  till  1785,  fupported 
the  government,  and  fome  of  them,  for  years  after ; the 
EnglKh  part  of  this  pretended  alliance  oppofed  the  French 
treaty ; the  Irllh  part  fupported  it  -,  fome  of  the  Engllfii  part 
of  this  pretended  alliance  oppofed  the  war,  the  IrifH  part 
fupported  it.  Here  then  is  a publick  proof  of  the  falfehocd 
of  the  firfl;  pofition.  We  are  furnillied  with  further  means 
of  falfifying  the  fecond. 

The  original  propofitlons  that  palTed  the  Irlfh  Parliament  in 
1 785,  were  that  very  fettlement  which  the  pamphlet  defcribes; 
that  is,  a fettlement  purporting  to  cut  off  the  fources  of  any 
remaining  dlfcontents  and  jealoufies  between  the  two  nati- 
ons, and  they  had  our  warmcft  fupport.  So  that  the  pam- 
phlet has  been  fo  indifcreet-and  ill  advifed  as  to  advance 
and  affirm  two  criminal  charges  pofitively  and  publickly, 
having,  within  the  reach  of  its  author’s  knowledge,  certain 
facts,  proving  the  falfehood  of  thofe  very  charges,  at  the 
very  time  they  were  fo  injudicloufly  advanced. 

The  author  Is  called  upon  to  fupport  them  ; he  muft  have 
accefs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  to  many 
of  thofe  who  muft  have  been  parties  in  this  pretended  alli- 
ance. They  are  not  our  friends,  they  are  his. 

The  work  proceeds  to  ftate,  but  not  to  ftate  fairly  or 
fully,  the  propofitlons  ; and  I cannot  but  again  obferve, 
that  thefe  frequent  miftakes  In  fa(fl:  muft  create  a preju- 
dice againft  its  logic.  The  beft  way  of  anfwering  mifre- 
prefentation  is  by  reciting  the  fact.  The  original  ten 
propofitions  were  formed  v/ith  the  confent  of  the  Britiffi 
cabinet  *,  they  were  the  work  (at  lead  the  firft  nine)  as  I 
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uiuierllancl  of  a gcinfcman  of  this  country,  and  they  flicvved 
in  their  ability  and  their  coinpafs ; the  hand  of  a maifer. 
A tenth  was  added,  which  ftipulated  for  revenue  to  be  given 
by  this  country  to  Great  Britain*,  that  loth  was  altered  in 
the  cabinet  in  Ireland  and  divided  into  tvvo  refolutions,  the 
1 ll  declaring  that  no  Irlfh  revenue  fliould  be  given  to  Eng- 
land until  all  Irrfli  charges  were  previoudy  fatisfied  ; the  2d, 
that  the  irllli  revenue  fhould  be  railed  to  the  Irilb  expences. 
The  IilHi  mlnillry  took  the  new  revenue  and  the  Englifh 
Parliament  altered  the  original  propofition.  Pending  thefe 
alterations,  fome  members  of  our  houfe  fpoke  on  the  fub- 
jc(T,  and  pledged  thenTeives  that  they  fhould  on  the  return 
of  the  propofidons  give  them  oppofition  in  eafe  they  fhould 
be  altered  even  in  an  lota.  I recoUe(£f  Mr.  Fofter  fpeaking 
to  that  point,  he  did  not  fo  pledge  himfelf,  but  I perfeffly 
recoiled;  that  the  then  attorney  general  did;  the  pamphlet  has 
given  reafons  for  the  incoivflancy  of  his  fentiments,  give  me 
leave  to  jufdfy  the  uniformity  of  mine.  The  bill  founded 
cn  the  altered  propotitions  departed  from  the  original  ones 
in  the  following  particulars  : it  ftipulatcd  for  a perpetual  re- 
venue bill  it  ftipulated  in  certain  leading  and  efTential  mat- 
ters for  a covenant  of  referential  legillation,  it  included  in 
that  covenant  four  articles  of  American  commerce,  it  ftipu- 
lated for  the  reducVion  of  our  duties  of  prote£xion  on  cotton 
among  others,^  and  it  gave  us  nothing  in  fubftance  but  the 
re-export  trade  which  we  have  gotten  without  it.  To  the 
public  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  fo  much,  to  the  pamphlet  it  is  un- 
nsceftary  to  fay  any  thing  ; but  when  that  pamphlet  calls  op- 
poftion  to  thofe  altered  propofitions  a breach  with  England 
and  a facrihee  of  the  common  intereft  on  the  altar  of  fadion, 
the  autlior  fliould  be  reminded,  that  the  perfon  vvhofc  name 
it  affumes  had  pledged  himfelf  to  oppofe  thofe  altered  pro- 
pofitions  *,  that  is,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  to  caufe  that 
breach  with  England  and  to  make  that  facrifice  on  the  altar 
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of  fadion  ; and  alfo  that  a great  part  of  the  prefent  cabi- 
net of  England  did  a£lually  execute  what  the  pamphlet  calls 
a breach  with  England,  and  facrificed  the  common  intereft 
on  the  altar  of  faction — Lord  Auckland,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  moft  of  his  connexions.  But  we  ftand  in  need  of 
no  authorities  *,  did  we,  Ilhould  quote  Mr,  Denis  Daly,^the 
then  mufter  mafter,  who  declared  he  could  not  fupport  the 
altered  propofitions.  The  truth  is,  the  oppofition  to  the  bill 
which  comprehended  them,  was  no  breach  with  England, 
however  there  might  indeed  mix  in  the  debate  an  ofFenfive 
difpofition  to  contrail  the  two  nations  *,  but  we  mufe  always 
diflinguifli  between  the  nature  of  the  qucBion  itfelf  and  the 
craft  of  theexpedlant  flattering  the  court  of  England  by  re- 
viling his  own  country  for  his  private  advantage. 

We  follow  the  pamphlet  to  the  regency,  and  here  its 
charge  againft  the  country  is  not  her  condudl  but  her  power. 
The  pamphlet  reprobates  the  right  of  Ireland  to  choofe  a 
regent ; now,  flie  is  not  refponnble  for  the  right  but  the  exer- 
cife  of  it,  and  wc  have  (hewn  that  (he  exercifed  that  right  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  connedlion.  The 
pamphlet  dates  the  power  of  choice  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
power  of  feparation  ; but  who  gave  that  power  ? it  was  the 
law  ; and  who  difplayed  that  power  ? the  minifter ; it  w'as 
he  who  dated  that  the  two  houfes  of  Parliament  in  cafe  of 
regal  incapacity  could  fupply  the  deficiency  exadlly,  as  they 
thought  proper,  when  a lervant  of  Government  here  main- 
tained that  the  houfes  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  could  do 
more,  and  could  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  England,  that  is  to  fay,  could  republicanize  both 
countries.  He  did  not  make^  our  fitnation  better,  nor  give 
any  great  fecurity  to  the  monarchy  or  the  conditutlon. 
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The  pamplilet  aflerts,  that  if  the  proceedings  of  our  Par- 
liament could  have  any  effedf:,  we  were  feparated  for  fomc 
weeks  from  England.  Now  if  we  were  feparated  for  an 
hour,  it  was  not  by  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  that  is 
to  fay,  by  the  addrefs  to  the  Prince,  which  never  had  effeft, 
but  by  the  indifpofition  of  his  Majefty,  which  had  efFe£f,  and 
which  alone  had  efFc6l  to  fufpend  the  royal  function  and  of 
courfe  the  only  connecSling  power  of  the  two  countries. 

The  pamphlet  having  confounded  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament with  caufes  which  Parliament  found  but  did  not 
produce,  proceeds  to  a grofs  mifreprefentation  of  concomi- 
tant circumflances.  It  charges  on  the  Parliament  the  crime 
of  expedition,  but  it  does  not  ftate  the  caufe  of  it ; one  caufe 
was  the  fedition  of  the  Irifh  minifter  ; — that  miniflry  appre- 
hended difmilTal  and  were  forming  an  oppofition.  The  then 
reprefentative  of  Majefty  in  Ireland  was  fuppofed  to  be  em- 
ployed at  that  time  in  canvafiing  for  a party  againft  the  fu- 
ture Government  with  the  king’s  commiiTion  in  his  pocket. 
Thus  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  have  been  a regent  in  chains 
with  a court  in  mutiny. 

The  pamphlet  charges  the  commons  at  that  time  wnth 
difrefpecl  to  the  king,'  marked  by  the  limitation  of  the  fupply. 
The  faft  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  as  the  pamphlet  ftates 
it — the  commons  abridged  the  grant  of  the  fupply  becaufe 
the  King’s  minifter  in  Ireland  could  not  be  trulled, 
and  he  could  not  be  trufted  for  the  following  reafons  : — 
becaufe  he  had  declared  he  would  make  certain  members  of 
Parliament  vicllms  of  their  votes,  becaufe  he  had  cenfured 
the  Parliament  and  the  Parliament  had  cenfured  him,  and 
becaufe  one  of  his  fervants  had  pronounced  in  Parliament 
the  neceffity  of  reforting  to  the  rankefl  corruption.  It  was 
for  thefe  reafons  that  Parliament  did  not  think  proper  to 
truft  either  with  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
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The  pamphlet  afferts,  that  the  Irlfli  Parliament  proceeded 
without  a tittle  of  evidence  ; it  is  not  the  fa£l;.  The  pamph- 
let, indeed,  ackno\vIedges  that  its  own  charge  is  not  true,  by 
making  another,  namely,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  did 
not  attend  to  the  evidence.  Here  it  is  as  defiicient  in  candour 
as  before  in  fadl ; the  cafe  was,  that  the  report  of  the  phi- 
fician  regarding  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty’s  health,  had  ap- 
peared before  in  every  paper  *,  it  M'as  a fubjedf  too  interefting 
and  too  melancholy  not  to  be  perfedfly  known,  and  was  read 
in  the  Houfe,  pro  forma.  On  this  part  of  the  fubje^f,  the 
pamphlet  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  indecorous  and  licencl- 
ous,  when  it  fpeaks  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ; nor  is  it 
lefs  fo  when  it  fpeaks  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  time,  as  of  a fet  of  men  who  had  accom- 
pliflied  a breach  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  had 
committed  (I  think  the  words  of  the  charge  are),  enormities^ 
The  perfons  guilty  of  thofe  enormities  were  fome  of  the  pre- 
fent  fervants  of  the  crown,  a majority  of  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  feveral  bifliops,  a great  part  of  the  prefent  ca- 
binet of  England,  the  Duke  of  Partland  and  his  party.  Lord 
Spencer,  who  was  to  have  been  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  was  to  have  been  his  Secretary — were  it  not 
prefumptious,  I might  afeend  much  higher. 

An  alliance  to  playagainfi;  England  the  independency  of 
Ireland,  whofe  bafis  was  to  prevent  meafures  of  concord — 
a breach  made  between  the  two  countries  in  85,  and  now 
their  enormities  in  the  addrefs  on  the  regency,  are  charges 
againft  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  party  very  unfounded  and 
very  puerile,  but  made  with  great  boldnefs  by  the  author, 
who  feems  to  enjoy  a genius  for  crimination,  w’hich  in  its 
extent  and  extravagance,  becomes  harmlefs.  The  phamplet 
charges  on  that  period  much  indecorum.  I do  lament  it. 
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You  have  fet  up  a little  king  of  your  own,  faiJ  a princl- 
pal  fervant  of  the  crown,  fpeaking  to  the  Houfe  of  Corn- 
mens,  and  talking  of  his  Prince  with  the  vulgar  familiarity 
with  which  one  flave  would  falute  his  fellow.’’  **  Half  a 

million  or  more  was  expended  feme  years  ago,  to  break 

an  oppofition,  the  fame  or  a greater  fum  may  be  neceflary 
% now”;  fo  faid  the  principal  fervant  of  the  crown.  The 
Houfe  heard  him,  I heard  him,  he  faid  it  (landing  on  his  legs 
to  an  aftoniflied  Houfe,  and  an  indignant  nation,  and  he 
faid  fo  in  the  mod  extenfive  fenfe  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. The  threat  was  proceeded  on,  the  peerage  was  fold,  the 
caitiffs  of  corruption  were  every  where,  in  the  lobby,  in  the 
ffreet,  on  the  flops,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parliamentary 
leader  whofe  threfholds  w'erc  worn  by  the  members  of  the 
then  adminift ration,  offering  titles  to  fome,  amnefty  to  others, 
and  corruption  to  all.  Hence  arofe  the  difeontents  of  which 
the  pamphlet  complains — againft  fuch  proceedings,  and  the 
profligate  avowal  of  fuch  proceedings,  againft  the  confe- 
quences  that  followed— they  were  many  and  bloody,  we  did 
then,  and  we  beg  now  to  enter  once  more  our  foiemh  pro- 
teft. 

Could  that  nation,  who  had  refufed  to  obey  the  Icgiila- 
tive  power  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  who  had  armed  for 
her  defence  and  her  freedom,  who  had  recovered  her  trade, 
reinftated  her  conftitution,  and  acquired  a great,  and  it  fhall 
not  be  my  fault,  if  it  be  not  an  immortal  name — could  they 
who  had  taken  a part  for  that  nation,  in  all  her  glorious  ac- 
quifitions — could  the  nation  or  fuch  men,  could  both  for- 
get themfelves,  and  fupport  a rank  inftrument  of  power,  and 
become  its  little  comrade,  and  its  copander  in  its  dirty  doings, 
in  the  fale  of  the  peerage,  confpiracies  againft  Parliament, 
apd  Its  vile  and  vulgar  abufe  of  the  people. 
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A pamphlet  of  98,  publifhed  in  the  name  of  the  fame 
author,  is  pleafed  to  mention,  that  the  experiment  of  con- 
ciliation had  been  fully  and  abundantly  tried,  and  it  parti- 
cularly inftances,  the  acknowledgement  of  our  Parliamentary 
conftitution — it  was  an  experiment,  magnanimous  on  tlie 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  then  mlniher,  and  we  ought 
to  take  this  public  opportunity,  of  making  acknowledge- 
ments to  both,  but  we  mull  lament,  that  their  noble  pur- 
pofes  were  countera£fed,  and  their  wife  experiment  be- 
trayed by  a calamitous  afcendency  in  the  Irifh  Cabinet, 
from  89  of  the  above  councils,  at  once  fervlle  and  infolent 
who  had  oppofed  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Irifh  Conftitu- 
tion, and  fcarce  were  they  placed  in  power,  when  they 
planned  its  overthrow,  fet  up  a counter  experiment,  or 
confpiracy,  to  undo  what  England  thought  fhe  had  recog- 
nized, and  Ireland  thought  {he  had  fecured,  that  very  parli- 
amentary conftitution,  our  bond  of  connexion,  and  pledge 
of  peace,  and  took  two  methods  to  accomplilh  their  crime, 
both  of  w’hich,  they  proclaimed  with  much  pubFic  immo- 
defty,  but  without  danger  j a projeft  to  pack  a Parliament 
and  a projedl  to  abolifti  it. 

Wc  follow  the  work,  it  complains  of  the  Whig  Club,  the 
minifter  was  the  author  of  it — his  do£frine,  and  his  half 
million  were  the  authors  of  it,  but  Clubs  of  this  kind 
are  only  preferved  by  violence,  that  violence  did  happen 
— an  attack  was  made  on  the  rights  of  the  city,  a doc- 
trine was  promulgated,  that  the  common  council  had 
no  right  to  put  a negative  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  chofen 
by  the  board  of  Aldermen,  except  the  board  itfelf  fltould 
aflent  to  the  negative  put  on  its  own  choice,  this  doc- 
trine 'was  advanced  by  the  court,  to  fecure  the  ele£l;ion 
of  the  mayor  to  itfelf*,  In  the  courfe  of  the  conteft, 
a minifter  Involved  himfelf  in  a perfonal  altercation  with 
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the  citizens — wlili  Mr.  Tandy,  he  had  carried  on  a long 
war,  and  with  various  fuccefs— he  was  now  involved  in 
an  altercation  more  general,  in  the  compafs  of  his  wrath — 
he  paid  his  compliments  to  the  Whig  Club,  and  that  club 
advanced  the  iliield  of  a free  people  over  the  rights  of  the 
city,  and  humbled  a minifter  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  citi- 
zens whofe,  privileges  he  had  invaded,  and  whofe  perfons 
he  had  calumniated.  The  pamphlet  charges  the  club  with 
a crime  on  account  of  a publication  on  the  fubjeef  of  the 
poor,  pending  a probable  invafion — idle  charge.  At  this 
time  of  a probable  invafion,  is  a focicty  formed  for  the 
very  purpofe  of  invehigating  their  condition  with 
fome  of  the  officers  of  ftate,  and  feveral  clergy-  at  its 

head At  'fuch  a time».did  fome  of  the  Engliffi  clergy 

publiffi  treatifes  proving,  that  the  peafantry  could  not 
live  by  their  labour — did  the  author  read  a very  learn- 
ed pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  Union,  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Douglafs,  at  a time  of  apprehended  invafion,  recommend- 
ing Union  as  the  bell  means  of  relieving  the  lower  order 
from  the  oppreffion  of  the  rich,  and  then  he  quotes  Adam 
Smith — did  the  author  read  Mr.  Pitt’s  pamphlet,  publiffied 
pending  an  apprehended  invafion  and  condoling  with  the 
peafantry  of  Ireland,  on  the  great  pra^ical  grievance  of 
tythes  } But  to  have  done  with  fuch  triffling,  we  follow  the 
work  to  its  charge  againft  the  propounders  of  the  reform 
plan  of  97 — the  work  fets  forth  twm  plans,  that  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  and  that  of  t.he  United  Iriffimen — they  differ  in 
the  following  effentlals — the  plan  of  the  former  left  the 
counties  as  they  are,  the  former  did  not  propofe  to  annualize 
'Parliament — the  former  rejected  the  idea  of  perfonal  repre- 
fentation,  theformer  did  not  propofe  to  abolifii  the  oath  taken 
by  the  eledfor.  What  then  did  the  former  do— it  deftroyed 
boroughs,  and  it  propofed  to  fupply  their  place  by  the  prefent 
freemen  and  freeholders,  that  is,  by  thofe  whom  the  law 
» calls 


calls  the  Commons— it  created  no  new  conflituency,  but  It 
did  what  every  plan  of  reform  profefies  fro  emulate— It  gave 
reprefentation  to  the  conftituency,  that  is,  to  the  Com- 
mons in  the  place  of  the  monopollfl: — when  I fay  it  made 
no  new  condituency — I beg  to  make  an  exception,  it  intro- 
duced in  the  place  of  the  potvvalloper  as  he  is  termed,  fub- 
(lantial  leafeholders  and  fubftantial  houfeholdcrs,  that  is, 
it  gave  property  more  weight,  and  population  diftinil;  from 
property  Icfs  weight — on  the  whole  it  took  away  the  mo- 
hopollft  and  the  potwalloping  rabble,  and  communicated 
the  reprefentatatlon  of  the  kingdom  to  the  proprietors 
thereof,  as  condituted  its  eledlors  by  law,  or  as  entitled  to 
become  fuch  by  a property  greater  than  the  law  had  required. 

The  effetf  of  this  plan  had  been  to  prevent  an  Union  ; 
if  we  are  to  advert  to  the  evidence  of  ihe  prifoner  examined 
by  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  it  had  been  to  prevent  a 
rebellion,  and  to  break  off  a French  connection.  When 
the  pamphlet  fets  forth  that  Mr.  O’Connor,  &c.^  approved 
cf  this  plan  it  thould  have  dated  the  whole  truth,  or  have 
dated  nothing  ; it  has  done  neither.  Tt  has  fuppreffed 
tlreir  declaration  which  v/as,  that  had  that  plan  taken  place, 
they  would  have  broken  off  their  connexion  w'ith  France. 

Neither  the  hidory  of  that  reform,  nor  the  hidory  of  any 
public  meafure,  does  the  w'riter  fet  forth.  A plan  ol  reform 
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* The  author  is  pleafed  to  term  Mr.  O’Connor  our  umeferved Irxcwdi — in 
his  manifeflo,  fliewed  to  the  Irifli  government  for  permiflion  to  puhlifh,  Mr 
O'Connor  fets  forth  that  fave  only  on  the  queftion  of  reform,  he  had  no 
communication  with  us  of  any  kind  whatever — that  maniferto  rruft  have 
been  read  by  the  author  of  the  pa.mphlct,  who  thus  makes  another  charge  he 
Ihould  have  known  to  be  groundlefs,  and  which  he  is  now.  called  on  tu 
maintain.  We  do  not  call  for  legal  evidence,  but  if  the  author  has  any  evi- 
dence at  all,  fuch  as  would  convince  an^honeft  man  of  the  truth  of  any  of 
thofc  charges,  or  juftify  an  honeft  man  in 'making  them,  , he  is  called  upon 
and  requeued  to  produce  that  evidence. 


luid  been  propofecl  in  93,  and  debated  in  94.  It  was  object- 
ed firll,  that  the  plan  did  not  give  fatisfaction  in  that  the 
mollvehementparcizans  ofparliamentaryre^orm  hadfignified 
their  difapprobation— fecondly,  that  the  plan  opened  the 
way  to  another  plan  or  to  the  project  of  perfonal  reprefen- 
taticn.  It  became  highly  expedient  before  any  other  plan 
was  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  Parliament,  to  be  able 
to  alTure  that  augull  body,  that  fuch  plan  would  give  ge- 
neral fatisfaction,  and  put  an  end  to  the  projeCt  of  perfonal 
reprefentation.  The  perfons  concerned  in  the  forming  that 
plan,  did  accordingly  obtain  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
moreover  from  the  advocates  of  perfonal  reprefentation, 
authority  to  declare  in  Parliament,  that  if  the  plan  of  97 
fliould  pafs,  they  would  reft  fatisfied.  If  a further  anfwer  ' 
to  the  author  be  neceflary,  it  is  his  own  avowal  of  his  own 
principle,  viz.  that  no  Irifh  reprefentation  at  all  is  necefla- 
ry, and  that  helhould  be  fatisfied  to  be  governed  by  the 
Englilh  Parliament,  without  a Angle  reprefentative.  With 
fuch  a perfon,  I fliall  no  further  difeufs  the  fubjeCl  of  repre- 
fentation. 

We  follow  the  work  to  the  Catholic  queflion  : It  is 
pleafed  to  quote  me  as  follows,  “ Let  me  advife  you  by 
“ no  means  to  poilpone  the  confideration  of  youf  fortunes 
‘‘  till  after  the  war,  your  phyfical  confequence  exifls  in  a 

(Lite  of  fepcratiGn  from  E?igland^  SccE  I am  extremely 
forry  to  be  obliged  to  declare  again  what  I have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  fo  often  *,  that  this  paragraph  publiflied  a»  mine 
by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  is  not  mifinterpretation, 
not  mifreprefentation,  but  palpable  fabrication,  I never 
faid  nor  publiflied,  that  the  phyfical  confequence  of  any 
part  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjecls  exifted  in  a ftate  of  feperation 
fr  om  England,  nor  any  thing  that  would  warrant  that  in- 
terpretation ; but  I did  fay  the  reverfe — that  as  our  do- 
meftic  fecurity  confifted  in  concord  with  another,  fo  our 
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fecurity  again  (I  an  invader  from  abroad,  depended  on  our 
connexion  with  Great  Britain.  On  this  exprefTion  theii 
boldly  attributed  to  me,  but  which  I never  delivered,  the 
author  founds  two  charges  as  deftitute  of  truth  and  unreal 
as  the  foundation  on  which  they  reft — a charge  of  revolution 
and  jacobinifm.  The  author  in  a produffion  fan£lIonedby 
his  name,  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  is  made  to  ftiy  that  a 
certain  party  had  peforted  to  the  Catholic  Bill  as  a new  fub- 
jcdf  of  difcontent,  after  the  Place  and  Penfion  Bill  had 
been  conceded  : here  again  I am  forced  to  lanaent  the  ne- 
celTity  of  declaring  that  this  afiertion  alfo  Is  totally  and 
abfolutely  deftitute  of  foundation — and  I will  prove  its 
departure  from  the  fadl,  by  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  firfl:  Catholic  Bill  after  that  of  1782,  pafted 
in  92 — the  fecond,  early  in  the  feftion  of  93. — and  the 
place  and  penfion  bill  did  not  pafs  till  the  clofe  of  it,  fo 
that  the  refutation  of  the  charge,  appears  on  the  rolls  of 
Parliament.  As  to  the  laft  Catholic  Bill,  they  to  whom  ~ 
he  alludes,  did  not  refort  to  It  •as  a new  fubjedf  of  dlfcon- 
tent  to  annoy  the  government,  being  at  that  time  them- 
felves  the  adminiftration — it  follows,  there  is  an  arith- 
metic and  moral  impoflibility  of  the  truth  of  this  charge  of 
the  author.  I beg  indulgence'  in  addition,  to  ftate  a few 
facts — the  Catholics  were  not  excited  to  come  forward  by 
an  oppofition,  they  were  induced  to  come  forward  by 
J\lr.  Mitford’s  Bill  in  91 — they  came  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fefiion  of  that  year  to  fomc  of  cur  party,  myfelf  among 
others,  to  know  whether  we  ftiould  not  advife  them  to 
petition  Parliament  for  further  Indulgences — my  anfwer 
was,  I am  your  friend,  but  go  to  the  Secretary  and  confult 
him  ; donft  narrow  your  caufe  to  the  fate  of  an  oppo- 
fition and  a minority.  I give  this  advice  as  a friend  to 
your  body — in  the  winter  of  91,  I was  applied  to  Mr. 
R.  Burke  with  a requeft  to  know  my  fentiments  on  the 
Catholic  fubje<T,  which  I did  not  difclofe  to  him,  declaring 
at  the  fame  time,  my  good  wiflies  to  the  Catholic  body,  and 
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on  the  opening  of  the  refTion,  in  January  92,  I gave  the 
Catholic  a decided  fupport.  Forgetting  this,  the  pamphlet 
quotes  a declaration,  “ that  the  Catholics  could  not  induce 
any  one  member  of  Parliament  to  patronize  their  petition. 
This  declaration  was  publifhed,  December,  92,  and  the 
author  charges  from  thence,  that  until  the  petition  waS 
recommended  by  minifters,  we  had  been  catholic  perfe- 
cutors.  That  charge  alfo  is  a departure  from  facf,  I remem- 
ber giving  in  fupport  of  the  catholic  petition,  and  claims  a 
decided  voice  and  vote  in  1792. 

In  January,  93,  their  claims  came  recommended  from 
the  throne,  and  in  fupporting  their  bill  fo  recommended; 

I oblerved,  that  however,  I might  think  it  were  judicious 
to  go  farther,  I did  think  the  bill  communicated,  moft  im- 
portant rights.  In  the  feflion  of  94,  the  catholic  fubjecl  was 
not  mentioned,  but  in  fummer,  on  a change  being  made  in 
the  Britifli  Cabinet,  being  informed  by  fome  of  the  lead- 
ing perfons  therein,  that  the  adminiftration  of  the  Irifh  de- 
partment was  to  belong  to  them,  and  that  they  had  fent  for 
us  to  adopt  our  meafurcs,  I flated  the  catholic  emancipation, 
as  one  of  them.  Thus  the  charge  that  vye  were  originally  per- 
fecutors  of  the  catholics  appears  to  be  a departure  from  the 
fadi.  Thus  the  charge  that  we  took  up  the  catholics  after 
the  pafiing  of  the  place  and  penfion  bill,  as  Irifh  matter  of 
oppofition,  appears  likewife  to  be  a departure  from  facl. 
The  proofs  are  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

The  pamphlet  of  98,  in  he  authors  name,  has  faid,  that 
the  experiment  of  conciliation  was  abundantly  tried.  Here 
is  the  fecond  experiment,  and  here  it  is  but  juft,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wifdom  of  his  Ivlajefty,  and  the  benignity  of  his 
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intentions,  when  he  was  gracicufiy  pleafeci  to  recommend  the 
Catholics  in  1793,  in  his  fpeech  from  the  T^rrone,  fo  that 
tliis  body  thus  royally  patronized,  might  be  attached  not 
only  to  the  conif itution,  whofe  privileges  they  v/ere  to  par- 
ticipate, but  to  the  great  perfonage,  alfo,  at  whofe  fpeclal 
jiiterpontion,  they  were  thus  parentally,  and  raajeftically 
recommended.  But  as  in  the  hrfl:  experiment,  the  people  of 
England,  fo  in  the  fecond,  was  his  Majefty  betrayed,  by 
thofe  infatuated,  weak,  and  pernicious  counfels,  which  had 
been  in  8g,  the  inflruments  of  political  corruption,  and 
now  became  the  horn  of  religious  difeord. 

I will  give  the  learned  author  every  advantage,  and  fup- 
pofe  contrary  to  my  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion,  the  po- 
licy of  excluding  the  Catholics  from  the  Conftitution  ; yet 
ihould  I neverthelefs  condemn  the  hoftile,  and  outrageous 
manner  in  which  that  exclufion,  was  defended,  “ If,  fays 
he,  the  Catholics  do  not  fubvert  the  proteftant  govern- 
ment, they  muft  refifi:  the  ruling  paflions,  and  propenfities 
of  the  human  mind  ; they  can  never  be  cordially  alTecffed 
to  his  Majefty’s  Government.  I am  confident,  the  old 
roman  fuperflition,  is  as  rank  in  Ireland  now,  as  in  41  — 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  low^er  order,  the  general  abhor- 
rence of  the  proteftant  religion,  by  the  people,  qualify  them  to 
receive  any  impreftion  their  prielts  can  make,  and  if  their 
minds  be  divefted  of  veneration  for  the  prieft,  fuch  is  the 
ignorance,  and  barbarity  of  the  people,  that  they  would  fall 
into  a ftate  of  rude  nature — the  popifh  fuperftitition  is  not 
confined  to  the  lower  order,  it  ftourifhes  in  full  vigour, 
amongft  the  higher  order/’ 


This  was  the  language,  Improper  becaufe  not  founded 
in  fact,  and  impolitic  and  indecent  in-a  minifter,  though 
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the  fri£ls  could  fupport  it.  The  bed  way  to  didlnguifli  the 
indecorum  of  fuch  fpeech,  is  to  advert  to  a fpeech  made 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  quedion  by  a gentleman  wTo 
faid  every  thing  that  could  be  urged  againd  their  pretenfions, 
without  uttering  a fingle  fyllable  which  could  give  offence 
to  their  perfons,  fo  that  the  Catholics  might  much  more 
cafily  forgive  the  latter  his  vote,  tlian  the  former  his  fpeech, 

. and  on  a comparifon  of  the  two  produdfions,  you  will  fee 
the  eminent  fupefiority  of  fenfe  with  temper  over  talents 
. without  it.  There  are  two  fides  in  this  quedion  which  men 
of  principle  might  take,  for  the  meafure  or  againd  it,  but 
the  minidry  that  took  both  parts  could  be  judified  by  neither; 
die  fadi  was,  that  the  minidry  encouraged  the  Protedants, 

^ and  forfook  them  afterward ; they  brought  forward  the 
grand  juries,  and  left  themalfo — then  to  the  Catholics — then 
to  the  Protedants — then  back  again  to  the  Catholic,  and  then 
to  the  Protedants  once  more.  This  was  a great  midakc,  but 
there  was  a greater,  and  that  was  to  be  found  in  thofe 
fpeeches  and  publications  from  a quarter  in  high  confidence, 
which  vilified  the  atfs  of  conceffion  in  the  moment  of  con- 
ferring them,  and  affecting  to  fupport  the  King’s  Govern- 
ment, called  the  bill  he  had  recommended  aElof  infanity ; 
the  incoherent  plan  was  erroneous,  but  this  w’as  infatuation, 
it  was  the  petulance  of  power,  it  was  the  infolence  of 
wealth,  it  was  the  intoxication  of  fudden  and  giddy  eleva- 
tion, breathing  out  on  a great  and  ancient  defeription  of  his 
]\rlajed)’s  fubjedls,  the  phrenzy  of  his  politics  and  the  fury 
of  his  faith,  with  all  the  impoveriflied  anger  of  a feverifh 
and  didempered  intelle£l.  It  went  to  deprive  the  Protedant 
aicendancy  of  the  advantage  of  temper,  and  of  the  graciouf- 
nefs  of  good  manners  which  fiiould  always  belong  to  the 
povvertul  fetT  *,  it  w’ent  to  deprive  the  date  of  a certain 
comeiinefs  of  deportment  and  mild  dignity  which  fhould 
always  belong  to  Government  *,  it  fought  in  the  king’s  co- 
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lours  againft  the  king’s  benevolence,  it  tvent  to  deprive  his 
Majefty  of  the  bleflings  of  gratitude,  and  his  people  of  the 
bleffings  of  concord  ; it  went  to  corrode  where  the  crown 
had  intended  to  heal,  and  it  curdled  with  the  temper  of 
the  minifter,  the  manna  that  was  defcending  from  the 
throne. 

The  argument  that  accompanied  this  inveftive  was  of  lit- 
tie  moment ; a man  in  a fury  can’t  argue  ; the  weaknefs  of 
his  reaioning  will  be  exaaiy  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of 
his  paffion. 

Behold  a melancholy  example  of  the  viaory  of  human 
paffion  over  the  human  underftanding.  The  prefent  danger 
of  tne  papal  power  after  the  depofition  of  the  Pope,  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  real  prefence,  and  the  worffiip  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  intereft  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover 
and  the  incompetency  of  Parliament  to  alter  the  oaths  of  its 
own  members,  fuch  are  the  author’s  arguments.  However 
if  the  pamphlet  of  98  denies  tiie  competence  of  Parlia! 
ment,  here  comes  the  pamphlet  of  1800  to  confole  vou 
and  as  the  one  fets  the  law  above  the  law-maker,  fo'  the 
other  fets  the  law-maker  above  the  Conftitution,  and  both 
together  would  prove  that  the  legiilature  is  incompetent  to 
admit  a Catholic,  but  is  perfeaiy  competent  to  deftroy  a 


In  a period  of  twenty  years,”  fays  the  author,  “ a li- 
“ beral  and  unvaried  fyftem  of  conciliation  and  conceffion 
» has  been  purfued  and  aaed  upon  to  Ireland  by  rheBritifh 
government,  conceffion  of  conciliation  have  produced  a 
» freffi  flock  of  grievances.”  (See  Pamphlet  98.)  Here  I 
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nma  coiitradia  the  learned  author,  and,  again,  refort  to  his 
own  papers,  the  pregnant  fource  of  his  refutation,  fhere,  he 

has  told  you,  that  the ‘Britilh  government  employed  as  a lead- 

in"^  miniftcr  in  Ireland  one  who  was  from  theteginning  an 
enemv  to  the  great  and  principal  experiment  of  conciliation, 
the  adiuftment  of  82  fund  who  for  the  laft  eight  years  has 
recommended  its  abolition.  He  might  add,  but  he  need  no 
now  tell  you,  that  feven  years  after  that  concelllon  was 
made  the  Irifti  adminiaration  attempted  to  undermine  it  by 

a counter-experiment,  manifefted  in  their  fale  of  the  peer- 

age,  and  in  their  public  and  undifguifed  praHiscs  to  pack 
the  Parliament. 

Here  then  is  the  unvaried  and  liberal  fyftem  of  conceflj- 
on,  by  miniaers  touching  the  firtl  and  fundamental  expen- 
ment  of  conciliation,  viz.  the  recognition  of  our  parlia- 
mentary independency  in  82,  and  the  attempt  to  buy  it 
back  again  in  89  f* 

The  fecond  great  experiment  was  the  Catholic  bill  of  93. 
Here  a^ain  the  author  adminifters  to  his  own  refutation  ; 
for  he  proves,  that  though  many  or  if  you  pleafe  moa  of  the 
liohile  afts  we're  repealed,  the  hohile  minlher  and  the  hoade 
fpiritofthat  miniaer  was  continued  ; fo  that  the  cuaodyo 
the  experiment  of  religious  toleration,  as  that  of  parhamen- 

tary 


+ The  author  In  his  pamphlet  of  98  has  denied  the  declaration  regard- 
the  half  million.  1 heard  it ; I eonfulted  others  who  heard  « 
an“d  are  ready  fo  to  atteft  ; but  the  threat  was  not  only  publ.lhed  but  exe- 
cuted and  the  agents  of  Lord  Buckingham,  where  his  promile  would  not 
be  taken,  offered  then  own.  1 refer  the  author  to  his  own  cor«fpondenee, 
Ld  wiih  much  to  hear  him  on  a fubjeft  in-whieh  he  of  all  h.s  Majetly 
fubjcils  muft  be  the  mod  able  and  intelligent. 
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tary  conflltution,  was  committed  to  a guardian  who  was, 
and  proclaimicd  himfelf  to  be,  at  the  moment  of  the  experi- 
ment, a bitter  enemy  to  the  Catholie  and  the  eonceflion. 
The  other  experiments  of  eonceflion,  limitations  of  the  pen- 
fion  lift — repeal  of  the  a£ls  for  granting  the  hereditary  re- 
venue, and  provifions  for  eftablifhing  a refponfible  treafury 
board  (I  do  not  name  the  place-bill  as  any  thing)  were  graci- 
oufly  granted,  and  fliould  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  After 
his  Majefty — much  thanks  for  the  latter  are  due  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam — much  to  Sir  John  Parnel — none  to  the  author 
— and  much  thanks  for  both  of  them  to  Mr.  Forbes.  But 
fee  the  confequence  of  hoftility  between  the  conciliation 
and  the  miniftry.  Among  other  inftances  I fele£f  the- follow- 
ing : — See  an  attempt  made  to  take  back  the  ele(ftive  fran- 
chife  from  numbers  of  the  Catholics,  by  propofing  an  oath 
to  be  taken  by  the  ele(Slor  in  a language  he  could  not  fpeak 
— fee  an  attempt  to  revive  the  adfs  of  hereditary  revenue, 
by  advancing  a do<5lrine  that  they  were  not  repealed,  but 
only  fufpended — and  fee  the  various  plans  for  new  eftab- 
llfliment  of  places,  which  much  more  than  fupply  the  undue 
influence  that  might  othervvife  have  been  impaired- by  the 
place  or  penfion-bill.  Never  let  it  be  faid  that  reconciliation 
-is  fairly  tried,  if  the  law  only  be  conciliatory,  and  thole 
who  are  to  fee  the  law  executed  hoftilc  ; this,  depend  on 
it,  was  a moft  productive  error  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Britifti  mlnifter.  He  did  not  give  the  eonceflions  of  his 
Sovereign  a fair  trial ; he  gave  eonceflions  to  the  people 
and  power  to  their  enemy  ; men  are  mcafures,  and  if  the 
penal  law  difappearin  the  ftatute  book,  and  the  enemies  of 
coneiliation  appear  in  the  cabinet,  his  Majefty  will  not 
receive  what  he  deferves,  the  full  gratitude  of  his  fubjeCts, 
nor  his  fubjeCts  receive  what  his  Majefty  purpofes,  the 
full  benefit  of  his  royal  intentions. 
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TiiC  author  has  faid,  a frefli  flock  of  mcafures  grew  out 
of  conceffions,  and  he  hiflances  among  others  the  queftions 
of  renunciation,  and  protecting  duties,  and  reform.  ’Tis 
fomewhat  remark'ible  that  it  fhould  ever  fall  to  my  lot  to 
defend  the  partizans  of  renunciation  ; I am  not  their  parti- 
zan,  but  I am  not  their  enemy.  When  the  author  fays,  that 
the  people  on  that  fubjeCt  changed  their  objeCt,  he  is  wrong, 
they  only  changed  the  means  of  obtaining  it ; erroneoufly, 
I think,  and  without  legal  ground,  againll  fome  of  the  bed 
legal  authorities,  but  yet  under  very  confiderablc  and  ref- 
peClable  authorities,  under  the  authority  of  an  experienced 
and  confummate  fenator,  of  feveral  rcfpeClable  lawyers,  of 
a corps  ftiling  Itfelf  a corps  of  lawyers  enrolling  the  name 
of  feveial  eminent  barrifters,  and  ufing  the  appellation  of 
the  bar  to  influence  the  people.  They  had  to  inftigate  them 
feveral  of  the  old  court,  they  had  to  inftigate  them,  the 
bufy  genius  of  the  then  Irifti  adminiftration  j they  had 
the  letters  of  a noble  Marquis  to  a Northern  battalion 
on  a point  of  law  very  ingenious  but  very  inflaming. 
Have  the  abettors  of  this  doubt  been  rewarded  ? Have 
fome  of  them  been  made  Marquifes,  and  fome  of  them 
judges,  and  {hall  we  proferibe  the  people  ? RefpeCfing 
the  next  head,  proteCfIng  duties  ? I muft  obferve  that 
fuch  was  not  properly  the  queftion  of  the  people  lead,  but  of 
fome  diftinguiflied  perfons  belonging  to  the  old  court, 
who  lent  their  authority  to  that  queftion,  and  fup- 
ported  it  with  all  their  induftry,  with  a view,  I muft  fup- 
pofe,  to  public  intereft,  and  certainly  with  very  great  cfFeCl 
upon  the  public  mind.  Have  the  perfons  who  took  that 
lead,  been,  notwithftanding,  diftinguifhed  with  honours,  and 
ftiall  the  people  be  proferibed  ? RefpeCling  the  queftion  of 

reform 
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reform  it  was  purely  domeftic,  and  had  no  reference  to 
England  ; u was  a queftion  not  created  bv  ,h.  ! 

ut  found  by  the  people  and  created  by  the  minifter^  it 
was  the  hereditary  queftion  of  the  Pitt’s  family,  a very  kir 

the  m"'/  you  fuppo^ 

1 r"" 

We  follow  the  pamphlet; 

parable  'iTth'"”"  'ogiflation  in  a free  country  are  infe- 

L to  refiJe  'iberty  is  fuppof-  ' 

ed  torefidc  . difputes  may  arife  about  the  dep-rep  > k 

t r ‘ »"■  .1.= 

• element,  which  the  fubjefts  of  thefe 

oun  ries  have  imbibed,  there  c'an  be  none.  In  one  of  h.'s 

cerdWs  of  fh"  ‘he  pro- 

c^dingsof  thecourtof  England  were  the  more  indeL-  ' 

Cble,  becaufe  England  had  contributed  to  make  reprefen 

tation  and  legillation  the  teft  of  freedom  : » Three  mil- 

freedom  as  tofubm.t  to  the  aamp  aa,  would  be  the  proper 

2 refined  I rejoice  that  aLL 

refifted  : fee  Lord  Chatham  on  the  ftamp  aa. 

The  ardor  and  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  condemned  the 
a 1 -T'a  ‘hat  fentiment.  All  Ireland  to 

f«rea  • wf  f Chatham  on  the  American 
ft  bj  a ; why  friends  to  America  .P  becaufe  friends  to  the 
y ncple  that  legillation  and  reprefentation  are  infeparable. 

L IH  J ‘•"‘1  -‘'hng  his  country 

Should  be  bound  by  the  Parliament  of  another  countrv! 

without 
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v'ithout  even  a fingle  reprefentative,  he  makes  a public 
profeffion  of  llavery,  and  puts  a brand  on  his  own  ferene 
performances*,  and  he  promulgates  an  opinion,  I am  forry 
to  fay  it,  unworthy  of  a free  man,  and  fuch  as  would  become 
the  beft  of  flaves,  and,  in  a free  country,  the  befl  of  fiaves 
is  the  worft  of  fubjedls. 

The  author  propofes  to  himfelf  a tafk  which  would  de- 
ter wifdom,  but  does  not  appal  him  *,  it  is  to  aflign  the 
caufes  of  the  late  rebellion  ; his  temper  peculiarly  qualifies 
him  for  fuch  a tafk.  This  talk,  out  of  his  own  free  w’lll, 
does  he  irripofe  on  himfelf  *,  with  great  alertnefs  does  he 
undertake  it,  and  with  fuitable  expedition  does  he  carry  it  into 
execution,  viz.  in  about  half  a dozen  lines  : “ I ftate  wfith 
perfe<Sl  corinuence,”  fays  he, “that  the  fedition  and  treafona- 
ble  confpiracies  which  brought  this  country  to  the  verge  of. 
ruin,  are  the  natural  offspring,  of  the  adj ailment  of  82  ; the 
convulfron  of  89  gave  birth  to  the  whig  inftitutlon  *,  the  re- 
bel confederacy  of  the  Irifli  union  was  an  improvement  on 
it ; and  we  now  fee  the  reliques  of  the  wdiig  inllitution, 
under  the  mafic  of  liberty,  inculcating  the  principles  of  the 
united  Iriflimen,  to  abolilh  the  religion,  and  fubvert  the  mo- 
narchy of  Ireland.”  You  cbferve  where  the  falfe  hillorian 
flops,  the  falfe  oracle  is  difpofed  to  be  loquacious  *,  here  then 
is  his  narrative.  United  Irlfiimen,  the  Whig  Club,  the  oppo- 
fition  whciTi  he  hated,  and  the  parliamentary  independence 
which  he  oppofed,  thefe  were  the  caufes  of  the  rebellion  ; in 
fl'iort  every  thing  which  was  difagrecable  to  the  author,  who, 
merely  of  his  own  free  w^iil  and  grace,  becomes  identified 

with 
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with  his  fovereign  in  an  amiable  ftate  of  royal  fraternity, 
but  of  thofe  caufes  of  rebellion  which  the  author  afligns, 
the  Parliament  is  according  to  him  the  greateft  *,  his  idea 
of  pronouncing  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  a nuifance, 
is  magnificent  in  the  extreme ; it  had  efcaped  the  coarfe 
fagacity  of  former  times,  and  remained  to  be  difovered 
by  the  polithed  wlfdom  of  the  author. 

This  fecret,  this  myftery,  this  mine,  after  Immenfe  fearch 
and  patriotic  pains,  has  the  author  explored,  and  generoufly 
does  he  give  his  country  the  benefit  of  the  difeovery.  The 
confederacy,  as  he  calls  it,  now  (lands  by  him  acquitted  5 
they  were  only,  it  feems,  a pafTive  Infirument ; the  great 
rebel  was  the  Conjlitution  ; but  the  author  is  gracious_  with 
all,  and  though  the  crime  of  this  arch  offender,  the  three 
eftates  be  capital,  he  foftens  their  fentence  into  perpetual 
tranfportation.  It  remains  for  him,  however,  to  prove  this 
extraordinary  and  novel  indi£lment,  how  Parliament  was  the 
original  caufe,  how  the  infirumental  caufes  fprung  from 
thence  *,  what  connection  between  them,  how  the  Whig 
Club  grew  out  of  the  legiflature,  how  the  United  Irifh- 
men  out  of  cither.  Not  one  fyllable  ! The  author  finds  af- 
fertions  for  the  reader,  and  the  reader  in  curtefy,  muil 
find  arguments  for  the  author  *,  that  reader,  when  he 
fhuts  the  pamphlet  and  begins  to  reafon,  will  rccolledl, 
that  thofe  clubs  had  no  connexion  with  Parliament,  that 
the  Whig  Club  grev/  out  of  a proclamation,  made  by  the 
minifter,  of  his  own  confpiracy  to  pack  a Parliament, 
and  was  ftrengthend  by  an  attack  of  the  fame  minifler 
on  the  privileges  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  and  a 

moft 
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nioft  potent  abufe  tlipi-^-rvf  .u  . , 

no  encouragement  from  Parliamwt' 

■”«  received  much  difcountenance  fm 

'vere  founded  as  an  anti-ariftocraticf  and 

ttonto  the  Whig  Club  and  b ^ ^ *" 

fl'at  club  as  with  the  Parliament  coMeaion  with 

teafon  in  this  manner  ; i„ftead  If  r 

;>e^ntahes  himfelf  a prefent  of 

--in  airocia- 

-Sm2g  tie  Siinr^  '' 

ths  mconfiftency,  and  all  this  fit  I In  all 

meaning,  though  there  is  not  an  art  however,  a 

h's  pamphlet  will  fuppjy  ’ °Aer  parts  of 

Commons  murdered  their’  kint">  «oufe  of 

P^e.  35,  “I  am  willing  that  an^F  P^^’PWet  of  93, 

hma  Ireland,  without  a finale  re  Should 

.author’s  meaning  ? what  bu‘  th  what  is  the 

fervitude  ,n  the  place  of  allegiance  ! and  , 

J fiialJ  not  undertake  to  a/T  l 

. ^^^^kfhment. 


eftabli{hment,  he  became  minifterj  and  was  appointed  to 
manage  that  conftltution  of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy; 
that  extending  his  animofity  from  freedom  to  the  people, 
he  had  declared  in  Parliament,  that  England  was  a bcfottcd 
nation — of  a perverfe  and  fadlious  folly,  eafily  raifed  and 
cafily  quelled,  not  lilce  the  Irifb,  and  that  three  fourths  of 
them  m.uft  refiO;  the  ruling  palTions  of  the  human  mind,  if 
theydid  not  wifh  to  fubvert  the  Government,  that  half  a mil- 
lion had  been,  and  if  oppofition  perfifted,  muft  be  again 
reforted  to,  in  order  to  buy  Parliament  *,  let  me  fuppofe  hint 
to  add  to  a taunting,  and  teafing  tongue, ^ certain 
folid  a61s  of  corruption  and  violence ; I fay,  if  the  people 
of  England  under  this,  remained  perfectly  loyal  and  tran- 
quil, I am  fure  the  mlnifter  muft  be  reputed  innocent'of 
their  allegiance,  and  in  the  breaft  of  every  dlfaffecled  man, 
ftand  clear  and  acquitted. 

We  leave  thefe  arguments  and  the  vehement  fpirit  with 
which  they  are  poured  forth,  and  come  to  the  clofe  of  the 
pamphlet  and  the  beginning  of  the  fubjedf,  the  Union.  Of 
loi  pages,  26  only  are  devoted  to  the  queftion,  the  reft  con- 
tain feelings,  battles,  and  fores  from  a perpetual  encounter 
with  all  defcriptlons  of  men  and  with  patriotifm  In  all  ages..' 
As  the  author  fcarcely  argues  the  queftion  of  Union  or  in- 
deed affefts  it,  here  I {hall  fay  but  little ; however  two 
great  points  he  would  eftablifli  I beg  to  advert  to.  They 
contain  pofitions  which  are  not  only  glaringly  unfounded 
but  exceedingly  dangerous:  ift,  that  this  country  Is  unable 
to  pay  her  eftablifhment,  2d,  that  her  Conftltution  is  in- 
competent to  provide  for  her  fecurlty.  He  attempts  to  war- 
rant his  firft  by  a ftatement  affe^ling  to  prove,  that  in  three 

years 
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years  if  (he  was  to  continue  without  an  Union,  we  fliall  owe 
50,000,0001.  He  ftates  that  w^c  borrow  annually  8,000,000; 
he  (hould  have  dated  that  we  borrow  but  4,000,000  ; what- 
ever capital  w^e  may  create  on  each  loan,  he  fliould  have 
dated  how  much  lefs  we  Ihould  borrow  on  the  adoption  of 
an  Union.  He  {hould  have  dated  that  the  projectors  of  the 
Union  only  proffered  the  payment  of  1,000,000  of  our  war 
cftablifhment,  that  the  prefent  year  was  provided  for,  that 
the  faving  in  the  two  following  years  of  war  wdll  be,  accord- 
ing to  this  proffer,  but  2,000,000,  and  the  purchafe  of  bo- 
roughs will  be  1,500,000.  He  {hould  have  dated  further, 
that  our  war  contribution  was  rated  at  4,400,000,  and  that 
our  prefent  war  expence  was  only  4,652,000,  fo  that  the 
proffer  appears  fallacious,  and  if  we  be  unable  to  fupport 
our  prefent  war  expence,  we  will  be  unable  to  fupport  our 
war  contribution,  and  the  reader  will  obferve  the  prefent 
war  expcnce  is  an  occafional  war  edablifhment,  principally 
caufed  by  infurrecfdion,  whereas  the  war  contribution  will 
in  all  probaoility  be  a permanent  w^ar  contribution,  except 
as  far  as  it  may  be  augmented  f.  But  there  is  an  anfwer  to 
him  in  1 798  which  is  as  follows  : “ Fird,  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  Conditution  for  the  purpofe  of  fecurity  and  connec- 
tion, then  for  that  of  wealth  and  profperity. 


A Parliament 


See  Lord  Farnhaid’s  moft  excellent  pamphlet,  and  likcwlfe  his  moft  ju- 
dicious fpeech  on  the  fubjed  of  Union, 
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A Parliament,  perfectly  difl;in£l  from,  and  independent 
of  the  other  Parliament,  forms  a fyftem  the  moft  criti- 
cal and  complicated  ; to  a common  obferver,  utterly  im- 
practicable ; but  experience  has  proved,  that  in  the  midfl 
of  popular  turbulence,  and  in  the  convulfion  of  ranco- 
rous and  violent  party  contefls,  the  Irilli  Parliament,  as  it 
is  now  confiituted,  is  fully  competent  to  all  political  and 
beneficial  purpofes  of  Government;  that  it  is  fully  com- 
petent to  pnoteCt  this,  which  is  the  weaker  Country,  againfl 
encroachment,  and  to  fave  the  Empire  from  diffolution, 
by  maintaining  the  Conftiiutional  connexion  of  Ireland 
with  the  Britilli  Crown.’’ — Here  is  the  refutation  of  his  fe- 
cond  great  argument  publirbed  by  himfelf.  Hear  him  con- 
quer hirhfelf  in  his  pamphlet  of  98-— here  (page  5)  he  writes 
as  follows  “ there  is  not  a Nation  in  the  habitable  globe^ 
which  has  advanced  in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  with  the  fame  rapidity  in 
the  fame  period,” — -fpeaking  of  Ireland  fince  the  Corfli- 
tution  of  82  viz.  for  the  laft  20  years. 

Here  we  add  nothing,  but  that  the  author  has  been,  by 
his  own  account,  recommending  an  Union  for  thefe  eight 
years;  he  has  been,  according  to  his  own  account,  betray- 
ing the  Conltitution  in  the  very  moments  of  his  panegyric. 

On  this  important  difcovery  let  others  expatiate  ; to  us 
it  is  more  material  to  obferve  on  his  work,  where  it^fets 
up  our  Hiflory  againfl:  our  Conflitution,  and  the  anna'ls  of 
the  Parliament  againfl:  its  legiflative  capacity.  To  eflablifli 
this,  he  has  thought  it  prudent  to  advert  to  four  periods,  in 
which  the  greatefl:  legiflative  queftions  were  fuccefsfully 
difcufled,  and  the  greatefl  legiflative  abilities  were  tri- 
umphantly difplayed. 

This  pamphlet  quotes  the  period  of  1753,  and  relates 
that  a queftion  regarding  a furplus  in  the  treafury 
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then  darted,  to  try  the  di^ngth  of  two  fa6Hon^  ; winch, 
in  its  confequence,  tranfmitted  afpirit,  that  afterwards  de- 
graded the  Parliament ; what,  when,  or  where,  this  Parlia- 
mentary degradation  appeared,  we  are  at  a lofs  to  difcoverj 
this  is  not  hiftory,  nor  comment,  nor  fadl,  bat  it  is  a 
garbling  of  hiftory  to  eftablifti  a conclufion  the  oppofite  of" 
that  which  the  hiftory  itfelf  would  adminifter*,  the  principle 
then  determined,  the  importance  of  that  principle,  the 
abilities  difplayed  on  the  difcuflldn  of  it,  the  i%al  effe6i:  of 
both  on  the  public  mind,  have  efcaped  the  pen  of  the 
hiftorian;  from  that  pen  you  would  colledt,  that  Mr. 
Malone  and  Mr.  Pery  were  nothing  more  than  two  prize- 
fighters, embattled  in  the  caufe  of  fadlion,  under  two 
great  ftate  criminals,  the  Primate  and  Lord  Shannon  ; that 
they  agitated  a matter  of  no  moment,  but  that  they  pro- 
pagated fedition  of  great  moment,  and  fatal  Confequences 
to  the  next  generation.^ 

Having  thus  dlfpofed  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  cha- 
ra61;ers  of  53,  without  the  vexation  of  any  ftudy,  or 
fordid  obligation  to  fa6b,  the  pamphlet  proceeds  to  difpofe 
of  the  charadfer  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  the 
principal  Gentlemen  of  the  country  for  i 5 years  longer. 
It  had  before  reprefented  them  as  incendiaries,  it  her* 
reprefents  them  as  plunderers  ; it  fets  forth,  that  under  the 
pretext  of  public  improvement,  the  Commons  plundered 
the  country  ; and  that  their  Parliament,  to  pay  their  Par- 
liamentary following,-  plundered  the  treafury,  until  they 
impofed  on  the  crown,  the  necelllty  of  reforting  for  fup- 
ply'  to  Parliament  ; which  the  author  moft  pathetically 
bemoans,  and  which  he  feems  to  think  the  only  great  grie- 
vance of  the  country. 

Having  given  this  Hiftory  of  Parliament,  from  (53)  t® 
(68)  it  advances  to  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  "J'own- 
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&eri(].  In  jvhich  it  Teems  to  recollect  nothing  but  the  nolfe 
of  oppoTition. 

The  pamphlet  of  98,  in  the  name  of  the  author,  had  obr 
ferved,  that  from  the  revolution  of  82,  the  fyftem  adopted  by 
thofein  whom  the  power  refided  (they  were  thofe,  among 
others,  whom  he  had  juft  been  pleafed  to  reprobate,  as  incen- 
diaries and  plunderers)  was  to  cement  the  connexion  which 
had  fo  longfubfifted  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
their  mutual  advantage  ; the  pamphlet  of  1800  is  pleafed  to 
obferve,  that  the  precedent  of  their  government,  was  fatal; 
and  that  a fyftem  was  formed  on  it,  th^t  would  beat  down 
any  nation  on  earth;  accordingly,  it  ftates,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  Government  opened  their  eyes,  fhoqk  indeed  the 
ariftocracy,  but  generated  a race  of  political  adventurers, 
full  of  noife  and  indecorum.  I think  I have  heard  fpruce 
authority  as  petulant-  and  indecorous  as  young  ambi* 
tion.  The  attempts  of  the  court  to  pack  a Parliament  at 
that  period,  the  encreafe  of  the  eftabliftiment,  for  that 
purpofe,  the  great  abilities  difplayed,  the  altered  mo- 
ney-bill, protefts,  prorogation,  in  fhort,  the  hiftory  of  the 
period,  once  more  efcapes  this  hiftorian.The  learned  author 
now  approaches  the  year  79— the  expedition  of  hi^ 
march  is  very  great,  and  very  liberally  does  he  l^aye  un- 
touched every  thing  behind  him ; he  is  arrived;  and  here 
be  fcarcely  is  ftricken  with  arry  thing  worthy  his  hiftory, 
fave  onfy  the  weaknefs  of  Lord  Buckinghamfhlre,  in  ar7 
raying  the  Volunteers,  and  the  illiberality  of  the  nation, 
in  demanding  a free  trade  ; the  pamphlet  commends  the 
Volunteers  of  that  period  ; and  yet  I think  I remember  a 
young  Barrifter  going  forth  in  his  cock-boat,  and  fcolding 
the  waves  of  that  ocean,  and  the  waves  regarded  him  not. 
Certainly  theVolunteers  did  take  a moft  decifiye  part  in  the 
political  and  commercial  queftion  of  that  day.  Well,  he  ha? 
done  with  the  year  79  ; whatever  he  had  to  fay  on 
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the  great  queftions  then  difcufTed,  and  on  that  mort:  preg- 
nant period,  in  a few  lines  he  has  faid  it  ; hiftory  is  nothing 
in  his  hands  ; in  his  account  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
for  30  years,  the  learned  author  has  five  ideas,  and  thofe 
are  all  ; fa6lion  in  53  ; plunder  till  68  ; then  the  noife  of 
oppofition  ; then  the  weaknefs  of  government  ; then  the 
ungenerous  proceedings  of  Parliament  ; and  as  he  before 
condemned  your  efforts  to  recover  your  trade,  with 
oblique  cenfurc,  fo  now  he  condemns  your  efforts  to  reco- 
ver your  conflitution,  with  dire6b  animadverfion  ; he  calls 
the  fettlement  of  82,  the  feperation  of  a colony  from 
fjreat  Britain ; bold  adulation  of  England,  this  ; the  al- 
ledged  author  of  the  pamphlet,  was  in  Parliament  the 
1 6th  of  April,  82  ; he  made  no  objection  to  this  repara- 
tion; he  was  in  Parliament,  the  27th  of  May,  82;  he 
made  no  obje6tion  to  the  feparation  ; he  wrote  me  a let- 
ter of  congratulation  at  that  time,  on  the  fuccefs  of  that 
fettlement  ; he  did  not  there  mention  this  fepaiation. 
Reading  this  publication  now,  and  in  the  fociety  of  the 
two  other  pamphlets  of  the  fame  name,  every  Irifhman 
feels  himfelf  lefs  a gentleman,  and  more  a flave.  The 
pamphlet  in  its  oblique  cenfure,  and  in  its  direfl:  ani- 
madverfion,  difparages  every  great  acV,  and  every  dif- 
tinguifhed  character  in  this  country,  for  the  lafl;  50  years, 

Mr.  Malone,  Lord  Pery,  late  Lord  Shannon,  Duke 
of  Lein  fie  r,  the  Mr.  Ponfonbys,  Mr.  Brovvnlow,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ofborne,  Mr.  Burgh,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Yelverton, 
Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Forbes,  Lord  Charlemont, 
and  myfelf;  I follow  the  author  through  the  graves  of 
thefe  honourable  dead  men,  for  mod  of  them  are  fo  ; and 
I beg  to  raife  up  their  tombdones,  as  he  throws  them 
down ; I feel  it  more  indru61:ive  to  converfe  with  their 
afhes,  than  with  his  compofitions. 


Mr.  Malone, 
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Mr.  Malone,  one  of  the  chara6i:ers  of  53,  was  a man 
pf  the  fineft  intellc6t  that  any  country  ever  produced.^r- 
‘‘  The  three  ab^^eH:  men  I have  ever  heard,  were  Mr.  Piit, 
“ (the  Father)  Mr.Murray  and  Mr.  Malone;  for  a popular 
“ aflembly  I would  chufe  Mr.  Pitt;  for  a Privy  Council, 

Murray;  for  twelve  wife  men,  Malone,^’  This  was 
the  opinion  which  Lord  Sackville,  the  fecretary  of  53,  gave, 
of  Mr.  Malone  to  a Gentleman  from  whom  I heard  it. 

He  is  a great  fea  in  a calm’^  faid  Mr.  Gerrard  Hamil- 
ton, another  great  judge  of  men  and  talents ; aye,” 
it  was  replied,  “ but  had  you  feen  him  wTen  he  was 
young,  you  would  have  faid  he  was  a great  fea  in  a ftorm 
and  like  the  fea  whether  in  calm  or  dorm,  he  was  a great 
produ6iion  of  NaiuKe. 

Lord  Pery,  he  is  not  yet  canonized  by  death  ; but  he, 
-like  the  reft,  has  been  canonized  by  flander.  He  was 
more  or  lefs  a party  in  all  thofe  meafures,  which  the  pam- 
phlet condernns ; and  indeed  in  every  great  ftatiite  and 
meafure  that  took  place  in  Ireland  the  laft:  50  year^  ; a man 
of  the  mod  legidative  capacity  I ever  knew,  and  the  mod 
• comprehend ve  reach  of  underdanding  I everfaw;  with 
a deep  engraven  impreftion  of  public  care,  accompanied 
"by  a temper  which  was  tranquillity  itfelf,  and  a [)erfonal 
drmnefs  that  was  adamant ; in  his  train,  is  every  private 
virtue  that  can  adorn  human  Nature. 

Mr.  Bfownlow,  Sir  \Vm.  Ofborne,  I wifti  we  had 
more  of  thefe  criminals; — the  former  feconded  the  addrefs 
of  82 — and  in  the  latter  and  in  both,  there  was  a dation 
of  mind,  that  would  have  become  the  piouded  fenate  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet  oalls  him — and 
I diould  be  unworthy  the  charadler  of  his  rival,  if  in  his 
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grc’vc  ? dIJ  not  c>o  him  juftice — he  had  his  faults;  but 
he  had  great  powers ; great  public  effc6l;  he  perfuaded 
rhe  old,  he  infpired  the  young*,  the  Caftle  vaniflted  before 
him  ; on  a fmall  fubje^l:  he  was  mifcrable ; put  into 
Ids  hand,  a dillaff,  and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  fad  work  of 
it;  but  give  him  the  thunder-bolt,  and  he  had  the  arm  of 
a Jupiter  ; he  misjudged  when  he  transferred  himfelf  to  the 
Englifli  Parliament;  lae  forgot  that  he  was  a tree  of  the 
foretd,  too  old,  and  too  great  to  be  tranfplanted  at  50 ; 
and  his  feat  in  the  Britifh  Parliament,  is  a caution  to  the 
friends  of  Union  to  (day  at  home,  and  make  the  country  of 
their  birth  the  feat  of  their  a6:Ion. 

Mr.  Burgh,  another  great  perfon  in  thofe  fcenes,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  little  quill  of  this  author  to  depreciate. — He 
was  a man  lingularly  gifted— -with  great  talent;  great  vari- 
ty  ; wit,  oratory,  and  logic:  he  too  had  his  weaknefs 
but  he  had  the  pride  of  genius  alfo ; and  ftrove  to  raife  his 
country  along  with  himfelf;  and  never  fought  to  build  hi? 
elevation  on  the  degradation  of  Ireland. 

I moved  an  amendment  for  a free  export;  he  moved 
a better  amendment,  and  he  loll:  his  place  ; I moved  a 
declaration  of  right;  with  my  laffbreathwililfup- 
“ port  the  righfof  the  Irifo  Parliament,”  was  his  note  to 
me,  when  I applied  to  him  for  his  fupport  ; he  loft 
the  chance  of  recovering  his  place,  and  his  way  tothefeals, 
for  which  he  might  have  bartered.  The  gates  of  promo- 
tion  were  fhut  on  him,  as  thofe  of  glory  opened. 

Mr.  Daly,  my  beloved  friend— he,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  drew  the  addrefs  of  79,  in  favour  of  our  trade; 
that  ungracious  meafure  ;”  and  he  faw,  read,  and  ap- 
proved of  tlie  addrefs  of  82,  in  favour  of  Conftitiuion  ; 
‘Jiat  addrefs  of ‘‘ feparalion  ;”i3#vifited  mein  myillnefs,  at 

that 
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that  moment,  and  I had  communication  on  thofe  fubjects; 
with  that  man,'  whofe  powers  of  oratory  were  next  td 
perfe6l:ion5  and  whofe  powers  of  underftanding,  I might 
fay,  from  what  has  lately  happened,  bordered  on  the  fpi^ 
rit  of  prophecy, 

Mr.  Forbes,  a name  I fhall  ever  regard,  and  a death 
I fhall  ever  deplore— enlightened,  fenfible,  laborfous  and 
nfeful — proud  in  poverty,  and  patriotic,  he  preferred  et- 
ile  to  apodacy,  and  met  his  death.  I fpeak  of  the  dead, - 
I fay  nothing  of  the  living,  but  that  I attribute  to  this  con- 
ftellation  of  men,  in  a great  meafure,  the  privileges  of 
your  country  ; and  I attrrtjute  fuch  a generation  of  men, 
to  the  refidence  of  your  Parliament. 

The  Miniflers  of  the  Crown,  who,  in  the  times  rela- 
ted by  the  pamphlet,  did  the  King’s  bufinefs,  were  refped!- 
able  and  able  men  ; they  fuppoi  ted  fometimes  ads  of  pow- 
er, but  they  never,  by  any  fiiocking  declaration,  outraged 
the  Conftitution  ; they  adjured  themfcives  to  the  idea  of 
liberty,  even  when  they  might  have  offended  againft  the 
principle,  and  always  kept  on  terms  of  decency  with  tlis 
People  and  their  privileges ; leaf!  of  all,  did  they  Indulge 
in  a termagant  vulgarity,  debafing,  to  a plebeian  level, 
courts  and  fenates,  and  mortgaging  Irifli  infamy  on  a fpe- 
aulaiion  of  Britifh  promotion* 

In  the  lifl  of  injured  charaders  I beg  leave  to  fay  a few 
words  for  the  good  and  gracious  Earl  of  Charlemom;  an 
attack  not  only  on  his  meafures,  but  on  his  reprefentarive, 
makes  his  vindication  feafonable  ; formed  to  unite  ariilocra- 
cy  ■ and  the  People,  with  the  manners  of  a court  and  the 
principles  of  a patriot, with  the  flame  of  liberty,  and  the  love 
of  order,  unaffallable  to  the  approaches  of  power,  of  profit, 
or  of  lilies,  he  annexed  to  th.e  love  of  freedem,  a vene- 
ration 
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ration  for  order;  andcafl;  on  the  crowd  that  followed  tiim, 
the  gracious  fhade  of  his  own  accomplifliments ; fo  that  the 
very  rabble  grew  civilized,  as  it  approached  his  perfon  ; 
for  years  did  he  prefide  over  a great  army,  without  pay  or 
reward;  and  he  helped  to  accomplifh  a great  revoluiion, 
without  a drop  of  blood. 

Let  flaves  utter  their  ilander,  and  bark  at  glory  which 
is  conferred  by  the  People  ; his  name  will  fland  and 
when  their  clay  fhali  be  gathered  to  the  dirt  to  which  they 
belong,  his  monument,  whether  in  marble,  or  in  the 
hearts  of  his  Countrymen,  fhall  be  confulted  as  a fubject 
of  forrow,  and  a fource  of  viitue. 

Should  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  pray,  he  could  not 
afk  for  his  fon,  a greater  bleffing,  than  to  refcmble  the 
good  Earl  of  Gharlemont ; nor  could  that  fon  repay  that 
bicfling  by  any  act  of  gratitude  more  filial,  than  by  com- 
mitting to  the  flames  his  Father’s  publications. 

I have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  dead,  let  us  now  vindi- 
cate the  Parliaments  The  queftion  of  53,  was  the 
beginning,  in  this  country,  of  that  Conflitutional  fpirit 
which  alTerted  afterwards  the  privilege  of  the  Commons, 
and  guarded  and  hufbanded  the  eflential  right  of  a free  Con- 
flitution  ; the  queflion  was  of  its  very  cflence ; but  the 
efl'ecl:  fpread  beyond  the  quefilon,  and  the  ability  of  the 
debate,  inflrudled  the  Nation,  and  made  her  not  only  tena- 
cious of  her  rights,  but  proud  of  her  underflanding.  There 
might  have  been  party- — there  might  have  been  faflion, 
mixing  with  a great  public  principle;  fo  it  v/as  in  the  time 
of  Ship  Money  ; — fo  it  was  in  the  revolution; — in  thefc 
inflances  the  private  motive  mixed  with  the  public  caufe; 
but  flill  it  was  the  caufe  of  the  public  and  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty; in  great  moral  operations  as  well  as  in  the  great 
operations  of  Nature,  there  is  always  a degree  of  wafle 

and 
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and  overflow  ; fo  it  is  with  the  fea  ; fliall  we  therefore  pro- 
nounce the  ocean  a nuifance  ? thus,  afterward,  in  the  time 
which  the  pamphlet  defcribes  as  the  period  of  plunder,  there 
v'as  a fpirit  of  pi ivate  jobbing,  mixing  with  the  fpirit  of 
public  improvement;  but  that  fpirit  of  public  improve- 
ment and  the  commencement  and  birth  of  public  cafe,  was 
there  alfo,  and  fo  continued,  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
foundly f:3gacious  Lord  Pery,  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Foilcr 
and  his  wife  regulations. 

In  the  hlffory  of  Parliament,  I obfervethe  learned  hldo- 
rian  omits  her  laws — the  corn  law-— the  odfennial  bill — the 
tenantry  bill — he  has  not  only  forgotten  oivrhiffory  but  his 
o’wn.,  and  mofl:  impartially  contiadidfs  what  is  wiitten  by 
himfelf  as  well  as  others.  “ No  Nation  in  the  habitable 
“ globe,  in  cultivation,  in  commerce,  in  agriculture,  in 
manufadfure,  has  advanced  in  the  fame  rapidity  within 
“ the  fame  period,”  fays  the  pamphlet  of  98,  in  the  name 
of  our  author  (page  5)  ; “a  fettlement  fo  compleat  and 
“ fatisfadfory,  as  to  render  the  revival  of  political  or  Con- 
“ ftitutional  queHions  utterly  impoflTible,” — fo  faid  the  fame 
pamphlet,  (page  9),  fpeaking  of  the  fettlement  of  82  ; 
“ a Parliament,  (fpeaking  of  the  Ti  iiTi  Parliament)  fully 
“ competent  to  all  pradlical  and  beneficial  purpofes  of  Go-  - 
“ vernment,  fidly  competent  to  preferve  this  Country, 
which  is  the  weaker,  againfi  encroachment,  and  to  favc 
the  Empire  fiom  diffolution,  by  maintaining  the  Cbn- 
“ ilitulional  connexion  with  Great  Britain,” — fo  faid  the 
fame  pamphlet,  fpeaking  of  the  Conftitution  of  82  ; thus 
have  thefe  different  v/orks  furniflied  their  own  anfwers,  and 
like  oppofite  poifon  adminiftered  their  cure  and  their  contra- 
didfion  : — In  preparing  that  Conftituion,  and  that  trade,  the 
Irifh'Pailiament  had  great  merit,  and  the  fervants  of  the 
Crown  had  great  merit; — as  the  author  has  cenfured  the 
proceedings,  of  both,  let  me  be  their  vindicator; 
thofw  fervants  of  the  Crown  proved  themfelvcs  to  be  Irifh* 
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rnen,  and  fcorned  to  barter  their  honour  for  their  office  ; 
that  Parliament,  whofe  condu6l  the  pamphlet  reprobates, 
had  feen  the  Country,  by  reftri(5lions  on  commerce,  and 
by  an  illegal  embargo  on  her  provifion  trade,  brought  in 
79,  to  a ftate  of  bankruptcy;  that  Parliament  had  repoftd 
in  the  liberality  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  an  inexorable 
confidence  ; that  Parliament  waited  and  waited,  till  fhc 
found,  after  the  Englifh  Sefilon  of  78,  nothing  coidd  be 
cxpe6ted;  and  then,  that  Parhament  (and  here  behold  the 
recuperative  principles  of  our  Conftitution,  and  contem- 
plate Parliament,  as  the  true  fource  of  legitimate  hope,  tho’ 
fometimes  the  juft  objefl  of  pablie  difapprobation),  that 
•Parliament  at  length  preferred  a demand;  I fay  a demand  ; 
for  a free  trade,  exprefied  in  a fentcnce,  the  grievances  of  a 
Country  ; they  ftiorten  the  Money  Bill,  affert  the  fpirit  of  the 
Country,  and  fupported  as  they  were  by  the  whole  Nation^ 
break  in  one  hour,  that  chain,  which  had  blocked  up  your 
harbours  for  ages  ; they  follow  this  by  a fupport  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Empire,  as  ample  as  was  their  fupport  of  their 
Country  and  her  commerce,  bold  and  irrefiftible,  and  do 
more  to  deter  and  intimidate  the  common  enemy,  than  a!? 
your  prefent  loans,  and  all  your  eftablifhments. 

I come  to  thefecond  period  ; and  here  they  fall  back  ; 
here  they  a6l:  relu6tantly  ; but  here  you  fee  again  the  ral- 
)ying  principle  of  our  Conftitiition ; that  very  Parlia- 
ment, whom  the  pamphlet  villifies,  whom  the  Miniftcr 
thought  he  had  at  his  feet,  thofe  very  Gentlemen,  whom 
the  pamphlet  difparages,  whom  the  then  Secretary  relied 
on,  as  a rank  majority,  made  a common  caufe  with  the 
People;  made  a common  caufe  with  their  liberties;  and 
afiifted  and  backed  by  the  voice  of  that  people,  preferved, 
carried,  and  eftabliftied,  the  claim,  inheritance,  and  li- 
berties of  the  realm,  and  fent  the  Secretary  poft  to 
England,  to  recant  his  political  errors  in  his  own 
co’diitry,  and  to  regifter  that  recantation  in  the  rolls  of  his 
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own  Parliament.  Thefe  atcbievements  we  are  to 
eflimate,  not  by  the  difficulties  of  the  day,  but  by  the 
difficulties  refulting  from  the  depreffion  and  degradation 
of  ages.  If  we  confider  that  the  People  and  Parliament, 
who  had  thus  aflfoeiated  for  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
and  had  added  to  the  obje8;s  of  their  afifociation,  the 
caufeof  trade  and  liberty,  without  which  that  realm  didi 
not  deferve  to  be  defended  ; had  been  in  a great  meafure 
excluded  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  had  been  deprefs- 
ed  for  lOO  years,  by  commercial  and  political  oppreflion, 
and  torn  by  religious  divifions  ; that  their  Minifters  had  not 
feldom  applied  themfelves  to  taint  the  integrity  of  the 
higher  order,  and  very  feldom  (except  as  far  as  they  con- 
curred in  the  bounties  of  the  legiflature)  applied  themfelves 
to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  lower  order;  that  fuch  a people 
and  fuch  a parliament  fhould,  fpontaneoufly  aflbciate,  unite, 
arm,  array,  defend,  illuftrate,  and  free  their  country  ; over- 
awe bigotry,  fupprefs  riot,  prevent  invafion,  and  produce, 
as  the  offspring  of  their  own  head  armed  cap^a-pee, 
like  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom  iffuing  from  the  Thunder- 
er, Co7n?nerpe  and  Conjlihitiou  ; - what  fhall  we  fay  of 
fuch  a People,  and  fuch  a Parliament  ? let  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  retire  to  his  clofet,  and  alk  pardon  of  his 
God,  for  what  he  has  written  againft  his  country  | 

I ftate  thefe  things,  becaufe  thefe  things  have  been  call- 
ed clamour  ; I ftate  thefe  fa6fs,  in  oppofition  toflander,  as 
the  defence  of  my  country;  to  reftore  from  calumny,  the 
charadler  of  her  Conftitution  ; and  to  refcue  froni  oblir 
vion,  the  decaying  evidences  of  herglory, 

I think  I know  my  country-r-I  think  I have  a right  to 
know  her  ; (he  has  her  weakneffes  ; were  file  perfefi:  one 
would  admire  her  more,  but  love  her  lefs.  The  Gentle- 
iTten  of  Ireland  a6l  on  fudden  irnpulfe  ; but  that  impulfe 
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is  the  refult  of  a warm  heart,  a Arong  heaJ,  and  great 
ptrfoiial  determination  ; the  errors,  ^incidental  to  fiich  a 
principle  of  a6lion,  muH:  be  their  errors  ; but  then,  the 
virtues  belonging  to  that  principle,  mull:  be  their  virtues 
alfo  ; fuch  errors  may  give  a pretence  to  their  enemies, 
but  fuch  virtues  afford  falvation  to  their  country  ; the  Mi- 
nifter  fhould  therefore  fay,  what  I fay  to  my  countrv — I, 
who  am  no  better  than  one  of  yoiirfelves,  butfarfupe- 
riorto  your  tyrant,  who  probably  partake  of  your  defeOs, 
and  (hall  be  fatisfied  if  I have  any  portion  either  ofyourfpi- 
rit,  or  of  your  fire — “ Come — come  to  this  heart,  with 
“ all  vour  infirmities,  and  all  vour  religion,” 

We  return  to  the  publication  ; we  look  for  fomething  to 
build  or  plant  in  the  immenfe  wafie,  the  huge  moral  dcvaf- 
. ration  this  writing  has  left,  of  the  talents,  ability,  and  credit 
of  the  country.  Three  pamphlets  of  this  author  lie  open 
before  me,  a publication  of  93,  another  of  98,  and  the 
prefent  of  1 800,  all  in  the  fame  name.  Here  we  are  to  look, 
I fuppefe,  for  whatever  is  by  him  fuffered  to  remain  unle- 
velled,  of  profound  wifdom,  Jiberal  policy,  comprehen- 
five  fyfiem  ; tlie  true  principle  of  Government  and  of  a 
free  Confiitution  ; leaf  after  leaf,  and  period  after  period, 
have  1 turned  them  over ; the  author  will  fnew  in  what 
part  thefe  great  maxims  are  to  be  difeovered  ; to  mere 
mortal  eyes,  thefe  publications  feem  to  be  a fyfiem  of  poli- 
tical, moral  and  intellectual  levelling  ; they  feem  to  run  a 
crazy  race  through  all  ages,  with  a native,  genuine  horror 
of  any  thing  like  genius,  libertyj  or  the  people  ; great  ge- 
nerofity  of  afiertion,  great  thrift  of  argument,  a turn  to 
be  otTenfive,  v/lthout  a pov/er  to  be  fevere,  fury  in  ths 
temper,  and  famine  in  the  phrafe, 

1 find,  and  lament  to  find.  In  thofe  levelling  publlca,- 
tions,  the  follcwlng  fentimeius  : That  Ireland  is  a Britifii 
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Colony,  and  that  to  demand  a free  Conditntion,  was  to 
feparate  from  Britain ; that  Ireland  may  prudently  fiibmit 
to  legiflation  without  reprefentation  ; that  Ireland  had 
no  Parliamentary  Cohflirution  till  the  time  of  James  I.  ; 
that  the  creation  of  the  di^pendency  of  the  crown  for  fup- 
ply  on  the  Commons,  was  a pernicious  precedent ; that 
the  remedy  for  our  prefentf>ee  Conftitution,  and  the  on- 
ly fecurlty  for  the  connexion,  was  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  Britifli  Parliament  the  commanding  influence  of  the  • 
Britifh  Cabinet  over  the  Irifh  Legiflature.  Couple  this 
with  a declaration,  that  half  a million  had  been  reforted  to 
fome  years  back,  to  buy  the  Commons  of  Ireland  : couple 
that  with  the  declarations  continued  in  this  pam.phlet,  that 
for  the  lad  feven  years,  a noble  Mlnider  of  the  Crown  had 
peifeyeringly  recommended  the  abolition  of  (he  Irifh  Par- 
liament, and  an  Union  In  its  place  ; couple  all  this  toge- 
ther, and  therefult  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  the  moflcom- 
pletp  and  ample  juftiheation  and  panegyric  of  that  oppo-  - 
fition,  who,  for  a courfe  of  years  have,  with  honefl  per- 
feverance,  reprobated  that  Minifter’s  adminidration  ; I 
will  not  fay  It  is  a judification  of  rebellion,  but  it  is  the 
bed  defence  I have  feen  ; it  amounts  to  a dlrefl  charge,  for 
thofe  lad  50  years,  on  the  aridocracy,  ajid  on  the  com- 
mons, of  faction,  of  plunder,  of  breaches  with  Eng- 
land, and  of  a6i;s  of  feparation  ; and  it  particularly  con-- 
demns  the  Parliament  for  thofe  very  meafures  on  which 
fne  mud  red  her  credit  and  authority  with  the  people  ; 
and  further  it  charges,  that  before  any  rebel  was  in  the 
country,  a leading  Minidcr  in  the  cabinet,  was,  himfelf, 
and  has  been  for  8 years,  a fecret  advifer  againd  tlie  Par- 
liamentary Conditutlon  of  Ireland,  of  courfe  againd  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land  ; to  fuch  a work,  contain- 
ing three  fabrications,  four  capital  departures  from  matter 
of  fadf,  together  with  the  difparagement  of  his  country, 
and  of  aimed  every  honed  public  charader  for  the  lad  50 
years,  I don’t  think  it  neced'ary  to  fay  more. 
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i condude,  therefore,  by  repeating  what  I have  already 
folemnly  declared--that 

It  is  not  fact,  that  we  excited  the  Catholic?, 

It  is  not  facl,  that  we  perfecuted  the  Catholics.. 

[t  is  not  fad,  that  we  adopted  the  Catholic  meafures 
after  the  place-bdl  and  penfion  bill  had  paffed,  and  in  queft 
pf  new.  matter  of  oppofnion. 

It  is  not  fad,  that  I ever  declared  or  wrote  tiiat  the  ad- 
jullment  of  82  emanated  from  Dungannon. 

It  is  not  fad,  that  I ever  compared  the  Parliament  that 
accomplifned  that  adjudment,  to  the  Parliament  of  1613. 

It  is  not  fad,  that  I ever  declared  that  the  Catholic 
would  be  moil  powerful,  if  thefe  Nations  were  feparated. 

It  is  not  fad,  that  I ever  abandoned  to  popularity  the 
draft  of  a bill  for  veiling  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  a 
povver  of  Imperial  legiflature. 

It  is  not  fad,  that  I ever  faw^  agreed  to,  or  heard,  of 
any  fuch  draft. 

It  is  not  fad,  that  I ever  agreed  to  an  alliance  with  any 
Engliih  party,  to  oppofe  any  plan  of  National  concord. 

It  is  not  fad,  that  I ever  entered  into  any  alliance,  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive,  with  them,  however  I might  eileem 
their  perfons,  and  prefer  their  principles. 


5'  - 

Here  are  ten  aiTertions  made  b'y  the  a uthor— h 
publicly  called  upon  to  ejiabllp  them, 

I have  faid  thus  much  to  defend  my  country  and  myfelf, 
in  oppofition  to  this  publication,  that  takes  the  name  of  a 
Minitler  who  has  the  fupport  of  the  Governments  of  both 
countries,  and  with  refpe6L  to  whom  [ have  no  advantage, 
except  thecaufe,  my  own  perfonal  Gperiority,  and  another 
advantage,  which  I poflefs  in  common  with  almoft  every  ho- 
neft  fubje6lin  Ireland,  and  with  the  Iritli  nation  herfelf,  the 
advantage  which  the  calumniated  has  over  the  calumniator. 
I might  avail  myfelf  of  many  more  vulnerable  parts  in  thofe 
publications,  and  prefs  the  fuppofed  author  perfonally,  as 
he  has  prefled  others ; but  confidering  his  fltuation  more 
tlian  he  has  done  himfelf,  I conflgn  him  tojudges  more 
fevere  than  I could  bep-and  to  Iilm  the  mofl  awful,  and, 
on  this  fide  the  grave,  the  mofl:  tremendous— HiS 
COUNTRY  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE  ! 
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APPENDIX. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  (.MR. 
HUTCHINSON'S)  SPEECH^  IN  1793. 

**  ]BuT  what  was  the  hiflory  of  the  reprefentation  in 
this  country?  He  could  inform  gentlemen  with  fome  ac- 
curacy, having  thought  it  his  duty,  when  he  took  a more 
active  part  in  public  bufinefs,  to  extradt  from  all  the  bo- 
rough charters  at  the  Rolls  Office  their  material  contents. 
T'he  number  of  leprefentatives  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
Henry  VlII.  was  one  hundred  ; to  this  number  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  added  about  forty^eight,  but  of  thefo  there  were 
nineteen  counties,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  eflablifhed  fe- 
venteen,  a mode  of  reprefenration  worthy  the  cliarader 
of  that  great  princefs.  In  the  fiifl  Parliament  of  James  I. 
held  in  1615,  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
were  232  ; the  iafl;  creation  of  a borougfr  was  by  Queen 
Anne,  who  created  one  only.  For  the  dilTerence  between 
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the  number  of  reprefeniatives  at  the  acceHion  of  James, 
and  ih^  prefent  number  of' 300,  the  Ilonfe  of  Stuart  is 
rerponfible.  One  half  of  the  reprefentatives  were  made 
by  them,  and  made  by  the  exertion  of prerogative  ; of  thofe 
James  made  40  at  one  ftroke ; rnoft:  of  them  at  (he  eve  of 
a i^ariiament,  and  fome  after  the  writs  of  fummons  had  if- 
fued.  The  Commons  in  that  Pat  liament  exprelTcd  tJieir 
doubts  whether  thefe  boroughs  had  the  power  of  returning 
members  to  fit  in  Parliament,  and  lefeived  that  fuhjecl  for 
future  confideration.  CHemplaints  were  made  to  James  of 
thcfc  grants,  but  what  was  his  anfwer  ? “I  have  made  40 
boroughs;  fuppofe  I had  made  400 — the  more  the  merrier, ’’ 
Charfes  I.  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  exercihng 
this  prerogative,  bur  not  to  fo  great  an  extent : Complaints 
were  alfo  made  to  him,  and  he  gave  an'urances  that  the  new 
corporations  (hould  be  reviewed  by  Parliament.  The 
grants  made  by  thefe  two  monaiclrs  appear,  by  the  hiido- 
ries  and  correfpondences of  thofe  times,  to  liave  been  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  the  Protcflants  a majority  over  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  grants  by  Charles  II.  James  If. 
and  Queen  Anne,  proceeded  from  motives  of  pcrfonal  fa- 
vour ; thus  it  would  appear,  if  the  facts  were  invefli- 
gated,  that  one  half  of  the  reprefentation  of  Ireland  had 
arifen  from  the  exertions  of  prerogative,  influenced  by  oc- 
cafional  motives,  difputes  among  religionifls,  and  induce- 
ments of  perfonal  favour,  but  had  not  been  derived  from 
any  ot  thofe^  fourccs ’which  had  produced  the  Englifh  Con- 
Jlitution.  Plad  he  the  honour  of  being  a member  of  the  • 
Bi  iiifla  rIo,iife  of  Commoiis,  he  would  never  touch  the  ve- 
nerable fabric  of  their  reprefentation  ; but  in  this  king- 
tlom,  ti'.e  part  of  the  reprefentation  univerfally  complain- 
t.d  of,  had  originated  in  party  or  private  motives,  and  he 
diil  nor  believe  there  was  one  preferiptive  borough  in  the  ^ 
whole  kingdom.  He  believed  ^fome  boroughs  were  called 
fo,  but  he  believed  unjiiilly  ; e'even  of  the  grants  which 
had  been  memioned,  did  not  appear  at  the  Rolls  Office,  but 
irioriofthcfe  were  in  the  time  of  the  Houfeef  Stuart.'* 
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